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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


By direction of the Executors of the late 
Miss M. J. Woolley 
BILLINGBOROUGH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Announcement of Sale of the whole of the superior 
ANTIQUE FURNISHING APPOINTMENTS of 
BILLINGBOROUGH HALL, comprising many 
exquisite examples of the 17th and 18th Centuries 
including: Stuart, Cromwellian, Jacobean. 
William and Mary and Queen Anne periods; also 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton Pieces. 
Grand Pianoforte by Broadwood & Son. Engrav- 
ings by Bartolozzi and others; Baxter Prints, 
Rockingham, Leeds and Continental Pottery, 
old Cut-Glass, Silver and Electro Plate, Pewter, 
Benares ware, Brass. 10 Fine Old Persian Rugs, 
Turkey Carpets, Curtains, Down Quilts, Bedding. 
450 Volumes of books including several well- 
known works on Lincolnshire and Stamford. 
Kitchen Furniture, Outdoor Effects, etc., which 
will be sold by auction by MESSRS. HODGKINSON 
AND SON, in a Marquee to be erected in the 
grounds, on Wednesday, 26th April, 1944, com- 
mencing at 11 a.m. punctually. View day : 
Monday, 24th April, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission by catalogue only. Catalogues, price 
ls. each, may be obtained from the Auctioneers; 

Bourne, Lincolnshire. 

OSTAGE STAMPS AT AUCTION. Pro- 
spective Vendors of Postage Stamps should 
consult H. R. Harmer, the World’s Leading Stamp 

Auctioneer, before selling. More than 2,500 

leading philatelists are buyers at the H. R. 

Harmer Auctions, held weekly in London and 

New York. Realisations are consistently the 

highest in philatelic auctioneering. 

Valuations for Insurance, Probate or Sale are 

accepted by all Authorities. 
FORTHCOMING LONDON AUCTIONS 

APRIL 24, 25, 26, MAY 1 and 2.—General Sale 
including exceptional range of popular British 
Empire and Continental commemorative 
issues. 

MAY 8, 9, 15 and 16.—Air Mail stamps and covers: 
British Empire stamps including Great Britain 
Specialised. 

MAY 22 and 23.—General Sale including good 
selections of British West Indies and European 
Countries. 

Catalogues of Sale 3d. (4 or 5-day sales 6d.) 

H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
Estabiished over 50 years 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Mayfair 0218 (3 lines) 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD., 
will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 
at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
The FINAL PORTION of the COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH DELFT AND OTHER POTTERY, 
etc., formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. 
(to be sold by order of the Executors), comprising 
Plates, Jugs, Teapots, Punch and other Bowls, 
Mugs, Chargers, Dishes, etc., Sale takes place 
during MAY. 

Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 


HEAL MATTRESS is a treasured possession. 

It cannot be replaced, but if HEAL’S remake 
it its comfort can be renewed at a very reason- 
able cost. 

IRMAN’S WIFE seeks bedroom and sitting 

room in farm or gentleman’s house. North, 
South or East of Bury St. Edmunds.—Box 879. 

NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 

UTOGRAPHS. Quick sale anticipated for 

genuine autographs, by Sybil Thorndike, 
Yvonne Arnaud, Elmer Rice, Lloyd George, 
George Bernard Shaw and others. What offers? 
—TREVELYAN, Box 881. 

AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 

LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, 30/- NO COUPONS.- 
Write for details C.B., C.3., 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 

HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 

HESS. A REMINDER for after the war. The 

origina) STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen. — JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


CLocks. Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork Con- 
trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel.: VICtoria 0134. 
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PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS —_—- 





OIFFURE. An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam users, 16/- ton 
at works. 5-ton trucks any station.—Box 84, 
HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet Street, E.C.4. ae 
X-SERVICEMAN living in London requires 
simple week-end accommodation within 
50 mile radius, where riding is available; willing 
to make himself generally useful.—Box 895. nat 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
ARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 
many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. Kens 
ENTLEMAN collects antique pottery, figures, 
old Toby jugs, etc. Will pay good prices.— 
PIKE, 44, Richmond Park Avenue, Bournemouth. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies. — 75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
LIGHTING SETS. Is your lighting set giving 
you continuous and efficient service? Our 
Engineer is available to advise you on all matters 
relating to every type of installation. We await 
the opportunity to assist you. HARRIS AND 
BODDY, 280, High Road, Harrow Weald, Middlesex, 
Harrow 0538. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
Ms COAT. Opportunity to purchase up-to- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful furs, 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 
ODERN SALOON CAR required. Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 
AVAL OFFICER and family, very anxious to 
obtain a house in Bucks within daily reach 
of London. Will rent furnished or unfurnished 
for long let or would buy detached house, 3-4 bed- 
rooms, and garden. Can anyone help ?—Box 898. 



































EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 
OURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. ows; 

ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S8.W.1. 

ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Central heating throughout. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams : ‘‘Handotel.”’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15th-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 























O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 

AK MANTELPIECE. Handsome carved. 

7ft. x lin. x 5ft. x Tin., with car.-d figure 
pilasters supporting carved frieze; ta..on from 
Brougham Hill, Cumberland. £50.—Box 878. 
“@AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.”’ In case 

of air attack. Resistance of safes is improved 

if they are built into a wall or surrounded by a 
light concrete shell. 
““@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.’’—This 

suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 

smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 

EST OF ENGLAND. W. J. Tolley & Hill 

(est. 1902), Auctioneers and Valuers, specialise 
in the careful preparation of Inventories and 
Valuations of contents of Residences for Probate 
and Insurance.—58, Baldwin Street, Bristol, 
Tel.: 20562. 

















LIVESTOCK 

UTO-SEXING Pullets, specially bred for 

laying. Blood tested. Sent on 100 hours 
approval. Illustrated pamphlet free.—RED- 
LANDS PEDIGREE FARM, South Holmwuvod. 
Telephone: Dorking 73314. 

ACHSHUND PUPPIES, smooth, black-and-tan 

strong, well reared. Sire, Chris of Querns. 
Dam, Minnie Mouse of Silverfurze.—MRS. 
GOFTON, * Holm Oak,’’ Knebworth. Tel.: 90. 

GGS FOR SALE. Bronze Turkey, approved 

stock. Accredited Khaki Campbell and Ayles- 
bury Ducks, White Leghorn and North Holland 
Blue Hens.—R. FISHER CROUCH, Horwood Farm, 
Anstey, Salisbury. 

ARROT FEED, 5 pints 20/-. Canary Mixture, 

4 pints 20/-, post free.—ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street, Dorking. 

EDIGREE BLACK SCOTTIE Bitch Puppy. 

10 weeks; strong, alert and very promising, 
Prize stock. Good home essential. 12 Guineas.— 
Box 990. 

ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. R. x S. 

three-months-old sexed-linked pullets. Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis- 
faction.—FERNLANDS P.F., Hanworth Lane, 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 


ELSUMMER SPECIALIST BREEDER offers 














superior Eggs, 40/- per 15; spare cockerels. 
shows.—J. E. 


Hundreds awards premier egg 
SMITH, Loxley Chaise, Sheffield. 
Wanted 
EAFOWL OR EGS3S, preferably pair, wanted 
urgently.— MRS. ENGLEHEART, Stoke 
Priory, Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk. 


ETERBOROUGH. NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE. 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm, 
Trains met by arrangement. Terms from 5 gns_ 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L.Illustrated Tariff.”’ Tel. 31. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 
IRST-CLASS HEAD GARDENER for world 
famous garden required for September. Know- 
ledge Alpine plants especially valuable. Near 
Stow-on-the-Wold. Excellent cottage provided. 
Under wartime conditions, only one other 
gardener kept. Wife must be able to help in house 
8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 8 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. Wages 
for gardener, £3 10s., wife, 30s.—Apply Box 866. 
ARDENER HANDYMAN wanted. Cottage 
(electric light); logs, milk and vegetables 
provided. Wages £3 5s. Wife to help in house 
8-12 a.m. and 8-9 p.m. weekdays. Wages 30s.—- 
LIEUT-COLONEL SALMON, Tewkesbury Park, 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 
ENERAL BUILDER wanted to work on 
country estate and do maintenance work at 
London house. Must be able to do carpentry, 
plumbing, electric work. Board and lodging 
provided but nocottage. Must be prepared to be 
in London or country house according to needs. 
Wages with all found, £3 a week.—Box 868, 
OUSEMAN WANTED; unfurnished accommo- 
dation. Wife to help in house if possible.— 
Apply, SULBY HALL SCHOOL, Welford, Rugby. 
HE LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. Permanent pensionable post of Regional 
Administrator vacant. Supervision of small- 
holdings settlements. Practical agricultural 
experience and administrative capacity essential. 
Age 30 to 45 preferred. Extensive touring. Salary 
scale £600 to £800.—For further particulars and 
application form, apply to SECRETARY, 43, 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. Envelopes 
marked ‘‘Regional Administrator’s Post.’’ 
SEFUL GARDENER HANDYMAN wanted, 
able look after Brood Bitches, milk two cows, 
groom one or two horses, and help head gardener 
in world famous garden. Excellent cottage pro- 
vided. Wages £3 5s. Wife must be willing help in 
house, 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 8 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
Wages, 30s.—Apply Box 867. 



































GARDENING 

((LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes aq 
If you use them rightly, doubled crops, weg 

of growing time saved, finer Vegetables the y 
round will make you say the same. Send for]; 
—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey, 7 
EEDASET USERS.—Now available, spe 
Sowing and Cropping Chart, 1/3, post fy 
Extra compound for nearly 1,000 seedlings, | 
plus 1/- postage. It’s safe to buy plenty—it ke, 
Non-Seedaset users should send 2¥d. stamps 








full details of the Seedaset System for variiey , 
LONDOY 
Aveny 


better crops.—-MARLOW SUPPLIES 
LTD., G.A., Marlow House, Lloyd 
London, E.C.3. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of ( JALITy 
we do the experimenting; not y : !—w 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, C: ubg, 


EDUCATIONAL 
IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in 
eighteenth century mansion. 
Modern education for all exams. L 
individual attention, moderate fees.— 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welfor 
AVE YOU ‘“‘A LITERARY BENT”? 
profitably through personal tuit 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
in Journalism, Short Stories, Artic Writin 
Poetry, Radio Plays. English litera: re, Ry 
course now Offered at REDUCED FEES Persoy 
coaching by correspondence.—Write Appli 
tion Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Squa Lond 
W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL i: now 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORI -HIRg, 
extremely healthy and beautiful inlan surrou 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boy- and git 
from 5 upwards. Advanced courses fo the old 
students in languages, music, the « ‘ts, dr 
making, secretarial work, and in _ techni 
draughtsmanship in preparation for F /GINE 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the ERVICE 
Swimming, riding, games. A few burs ries aval 
able for children of parents on Active Sery 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
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ETERSTOW COURT Residential Rid 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, succes 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Exami 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fell 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse, a 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d, {i 
“Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a special bul) 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous course 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W 
‘HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMEST! 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches 
Domestic Science taught. Day and reside 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MIs 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, EDINBURG 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, Sou! 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Resident 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross, Fulmer % 
HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG 
bridges the gap between school and call 
with an always-useful training which is satis! 
ing, inspiring and thorough. Special attentid 
given to languages and journalism. 67, Quee! 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939 and Clarence Lods 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 
OUNG GIRL INTERESTED HORSES. Vacang 
at special reduced fees in first-class boardin 
school, riding school attached, offered to ¢1 
willing to help in stables two half-days week) 
alternate Sundays. She should have pass 
School Certificate. Preparation offered High 
Certificate, University entrance, and tuit 
riding and stable management.—Box 897. 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE GEORGIAN SILVER. Collector di 
posing many articles, including pail 
circular salts, £7; cream jug, £6; castor, £8; 6 ea 
of the following, teaspoons, £3; tablespoons, } 
table forks, £7, and a number of other article 
Appro.—Box 892. nee 
EAUTIFUL WATER COLOURS, Lake Distri: 
and other subjects by HEATON COOPER 
TOWNLEY, Barry Court, Broughton, Presto 
Lancs. 
ONNOISSEUR’S OPPORTUNITY. Genuil 
XVth Century Linenfold Panelling (light oaij 
7 ft. high from room 18 ft. x 16 ft. with three doo! 
Excellent condition. Price £900.—Box 884. _ 
‘““ (OUNTRY LIFE,’’ 50 copies 1943; good co! 
dition; 1s. copy. Box 882. Moke 
YDRO-ELEC. 10-h.p. TURBINE (B.T.-H.). Bel 
drive to generator (modern). Switchboa 
with auto. Bty. Regulators. All instruments @ 
recording Ammeter. Good condition. Whi 
offers? Canterbury.—Box 896. eS 
INIATURES painted on Ivory from 4 
photograph by exhibitor; moderate fet 
specimens sent.—C. J., Northway Court, As 
church, Glos. 
AIR of Holland & Holland side lock, hammty 
less ejector 12 bore guns; 28-in. barrels; abs 
lutely as new in fitted case. Price £285.—TOW\ 
LEY, Barry Court, Broughton, Preston, Lancs 
SEVEN BOW-FRONT MAHOGANY CHESTS 0 
DRAWERS, 3ft. 6ins. wide, late Highteetl 
Century.—HEAL’S, 196, Tottenham Co rt Rd..W 


WANTED = 

**(NOUNTRY LIFE’’ wanted, poste Tuesday 

State price——FLETCHER, Pec cy Hous 

Adlington, near Macclesfield. = = 

‘“CKIOUNTRY LIFE,” 4th and llth une, * 

Six copies of each.—Box 893. _ oni 

UN wanted, good D.B. 410, also D.' . 20 bore 

Ff. H. A. ENGLEHEART, St: Prit 
Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk. 


SITUATIONS WANTE: _ 
CXIRL, 24, leaving Forces for W. A. 5 
position as land girl. Some expe °nce. 

drive lorry and tractor; knowledge of _ echatl! 
also qualified shorthand-typist.—Box 
ADY (30’s), fond of country life, 4 
tion as SECRETARY-HOUSEKi 
gentleman farmer. Experienced secr¢ 
typewriter. Good cook. References. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
BUCKS—LONDON UNDER 50 MILES 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 250 ACRES 
Occupying a fine position practically in the centre of a well timbered park, about 250 ft. above sea level 
and commanding views over a lake to the wooded hills. 

THE HOUSE is constructed 
of brick with slated and tiled 
roof and approached by two 
drives each with entrance 
lodge. Halls, 4 reception, 
billiard room, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, nursery suite, 6 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms. 6 bathrooms. 
The interior of the Residence 

has many: fine features. 
Central heating. Cos.’ 
electric light, power and 
water. Telephone. Modern 

septic tank drainage. 
Stabling for 8 horses with 
flat (6 rooms and bathroom) 
over. Garage for 6 cars. 
Modernised farm-house, farm 

buildings and cottage. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include finely timbered lawns, hard tennis court, twin lakes connected by a stream spanned by two 
stone bridges, walled kitchen garden, range of glasshouses. Well timbered parkland, arable and woodland. Water is laid on to the 

fields, all of which have frontage to a public road. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Hunting. Golf. Shooting. Fishing and Boating. 
Sole Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,142) 


MID-ESSEX—LONDON 25 MILES 


Occupying a secluded een standing about 275 feet above sea level on a light soil, facing South-east, with rural views. 
THE 15th-CENTURY ; . 2 Garages for 4 cars with 
HOUSE which has _ been chauffeur’s room. 
added to in keeping and 
erected of brick with tiled 
roof, approached by a drive. 
The well arranged accommo- 
dation comprises hall, 4 well 
proportioned receptionrooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices with servants’ hall. 


Central heating. 


Companies’ electric 
light, power and water. 
Telephone. Hot water 

















3 excellent cottages, and 
farm buildings. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS 
of about 2 acres with 
stone terrace, lawns, flower 
beds, pond, summerhouse, 
excellent kitchen garden. 
Greenhouse. 


25 acres grassland, 21 arable. 


IN ALL NEARLY 





system. 
Septic tank drainage. ramen ‘ % ee 50 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. Hunting. Golf. Polo. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (8735) 


SURREY (SUSSEX BORDER) 


In a very accessible situation, midway between London and the South Coast and equidistant about 2% miles from 
Crawley and Horley. Under a mile from Gatwick Airport Station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
ROWLEY FARM, LOWFIELD HEATH, ABOUT 108 ACRES 
THE DELIGHTFUL OLD HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE IS BELIEVED TO DATE FROM THE 16TH CENTURY 
’ or earlier with much oak- 
work and some panelling. 


It has been carefully restored 
and adapted to modern re- 
quirements having galleried 
drawing-room, 3 other recep- 
tion, 9 bed and 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light, company’s 
water, central heating. 
INFORMAL GARDENS 


Tennis Court, Orchard. 


Farm buildings for a small 
dairy herd including capital 
cowhouse for 20. 4 excel- 
lent Cottages including a 
modern detached 6-roomed 
cottage with bath, etc. 


HE ELAND3 is Saaueaaie pasture ' witha small a area of anediont and the whole is at present let on a single tenancy at a pre-war rental of £300 per annum. 
~ FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN ONE LOT at an early date (unless disposed of privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. Petch & Co., 42, Bedford Row, W.C.1. Land Agents: Messrs. Pink & Arnold, Westgate Chambers, Winchester. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan ls. each. 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 OT gy 








By order of Trustees 














‘ayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT ee hi: LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


BRACKLEY DISTRICT 


J 








CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


x 
<< 


4 





3 reception. 8 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms, 





COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 4 LOOSE BOXES. GARAGE. 





PRICE FOR HOUSE AND GROUNDS, 
£3,750 


OR WITH 35 ACRES 
£5,000 


Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) (8766) 





By direction of Messrs. Gee Walker & Slater, Ltd., and the Executors of George Gee, Esq. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Bedford 9 miles. Wellingborough 11 miles. Northampton 16 miles. With possession. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD MIXED FARMS 


HILL FARM, CHELLINGTON site se si See es = ies pb ei 457 acres 
HILL HOUSE FARM, CARLTON ... i wei ae ee see ie aoe be 162 acres 
RIVERSIDE MEADOWS, HARROLD = en a as ee ss ae os 39 acres 


IN ALL ABOUT 660 ACRES 


For SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in THREE LOTS (unless previously sold privately) by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF at the SWAN HOTEL, BEDFORD, on 
SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Walter R. J. Law & Son, Buckingham. 
Particulars of the Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STopsS & STAFF, Northampton. 


OXON—BUCKS BORDER WILTSHIRE 


Close to Station. 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
300 ft. above sea level. 


AN ESPECIALLY UNIQUE PROPERTY TO SUIT A BUYER WITH VISION. 


SUPERBLY MODERNISED OLD COTSWOLD HOUSE 
DATED 13TH CENTURY. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 
STABLING FOR 6. 2 COTTAGES. 


ALL AS NEW. 
12 ACRES _ PRICE £9,500 aoe 


POSSESSION POST-WAR OR BY ARRANGEMENT 62 ACRES OF LAND 
Particulars of JACKSON Stops & STaFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. Full particulars and arrangements to view from the Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS, 
(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) Cirencester (Ref. 7565) 


CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN WATER AND LIGHT, EXCELLENT DRAINAGE, 














— WINKWORTH & Co. 


4, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


SUSSEX HERTS AND | ESSEX ‘BORDERS 


Main Line Station 14 miles. | In an excellent residential district with easy access to the City. 
| 
| 

















A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


10 bedrooms,|8 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Electric 
light. Partial; ‘central heating. Fitted basins (h. & c.) in some rooms. 





STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


2 . . MEADHAM, HARLOW 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS ANDJGROUNDS with lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, AN INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN ORIGIN WITH ADDITION: 


paddocks, ete. It comprises 9 bedrooms (good nurseries), 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms a! 


fine music room (or salon), polished floors. Electric light. STABLING. GARAG 





IN ALL 21 ACRES and 3 COTTAGES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE LOVELY GROUNDS FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. View by order of the Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W. 








ee 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BUCKS 


300 ft. up in a beautiful and secluded position on a southern slope of the 
Chilterns. Pleasing views. 


A FASCINATING 17th CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
MODERNISED AND BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE 











Lounge hall, cloakroom (h. & c.), 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Tubular heating. Telephone. Garage and outbuildings. 


Lovely old-world gardens, shady trees, lawns, hard tennis court, kitchen garden, ornamental 
pond, grass orchard and paddock 


ABOUT 4% ACRES 








TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
‘ Ce on naa ‘ é Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK K & RUTL E Y, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,915) 
(IMMEDIATE POSSESSION sieinb NORTH DORSET 
NEWBURY FOUR MILES Charming and secluded situation. Market Town and Station’about 2 miles. 
‘EORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE built of brick with tiled roof, standing 400 ft. A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 50 ACRES 
p on sand subsoil, with good views. Approached by a drive with lodge at entrance, with a well-appointed house of pleasing elevation, built of Devonshire stone and brick 
ell-arranged accommodation all on two floors, comprises: lounge hall, 4 reception, with tiled roof, standing about 350 ft. up with S. and E. aspects, and approached by 
0 bedrooms, , Seen. a heating. Ri "a, electric p  onod = a drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bed (principal with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 
ower. elep: e. xcelient wa . — y- » G 2 ’ 
or 4 cars with rooms over. THE GARDENS include lawn, flower beds and . ‘Central heating. Co.’s electric light and water. 
erbaceous borders; woodland walks; pa tennis court; walled kitchen garden; Stabling for 9, garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages and man’s rooms. 
orchard: paddock;’ in all about 8 ACRES. Grounds include flower, rose and rock gardens, 2 tennis lawns, herbaceous borders. 
i . walled fruit and kitchen garden, greenhouses, small plantation and pasture land, 
Four cottages close by can be had if required. 
R SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FREEHOLD FO S With Vacant Possession after the war. 
sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK &RU TLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1. (40,806) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, , FRANK & RU TLEY [, 20, Hanover Square, , W.1. (38,468) 











~SURREY—25 MINUTES TO WATERLOO 
In the highest part of the district, about 10-15 minutes from station, ’buses and shopping centre. 


\n architect-designed Modern Tudor Residence built of brick with cavity walls, 
half-timbered upper part, and old mellow tiled roof. The house stands on sand and 
gravel and faces due South, and is approached by a drive. 


Oak panelled hall and lounge, 2 other reception rooms, loggia, full-size billiard room, 
cloakroom, modern domestic offices, 6 principal bedrooms (5 with lavatory basins) 
2 bathrooms, 2 maids’ rooms. 


Complete central heating. All main services. Telephone. 


Oak parquet floors on ground floor and galleried oak staircase. Open brick fireplaces 
in reception rooms and several bedrooms. Brick-built double garage. 
Well wooded grounds with flower beds and borders, sunk garden, rock garden, stream, 
hard tennis court, kitchen garden, fruit trees, greenhouse, ete. 














ABOUT 1 ACRE FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
(gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 4 & RU TLBY 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,845) oes 
N a eae a= x ~ Telegi : 
sl 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Cumetun Winke Lentes 
NICHOLAS = 
Reading 4441 ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ‘*Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 


Standing high above one of the most picturesque reaches of the oer Thames. Within easy 
reach of station with good service of trains to Paddington. 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


A COMPACT RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE ESSRS. NICHOLAS HAVE NOW ON THEIR REGISTERS A 


NUMBER OF PURCHASERS WHO ARE ACTIVELY SEEKING 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION PROPERTIES IN BERKSHIRE AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES. 
situated in beautifully wooded grounds of approximately Their requirements vary from 5 to 10 or 12 bedrooms, 3 to 4 reception 
rooms and usua amenities. POSSESSION REQUIRED EITHER 

5 ACRES IMMEDIATELY OR AFTER THE CLOSE OF HOSTILITIES. 


WITH RIVER FRONTAGE. BOATHOUSE AND WET DOCK. 
The accommodation comprises: 8 bedrooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 3 reception rooms, GOOD PRICES OFFERED FOR THE 
bathroom. Usual domestic offices with servants’ sitting room. Central heating. RIGHT PROPERTY 


3-ROOMED CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


= me a ’ = as Oh Owners who may be thinking of selling either now or in the future— 
HARD TENNIS COURT, GREENHOUSE, ETC. ALSO PICTURESQUE please communicate with MESSRS. NICHOLAS who will be pleased to 


ENTRANCE LODGE. inspect and advise without any obligation on the part of the Owner. 
Further particulars apply as above. 





























F. L. MERCER & CO. regent en 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, w.l. 





ON THE HILLS NEAR CHELTENHAM | _TO-DAY’S GREATEST BARGAIN = 4 REALLY FINE SURREY HOME 
| Glorious Situation on the Sussex Hills 30 minutes Waterloo 


| 





,'GNIFIED TUDOR HOUSE in finely timbered BUILT OF OLD MATERIALS 


grounds and walled gardens. Convenient situation . / v4 HIS EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR 
‘r small village. Finely proportioned rooms, hall, HARMING OLD CHARACTER HOUSE, well | T STYLE HOUSE, built by architect, stands in 2 
‘wing room (31 ft. long), 3 other reception rooms. 8 bed- modernised (3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms). | ACRES of wooded grounds. 3 oak-beamed reception 
ms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garages. Stabling. | Main services. 3-car garage. Delightful gardens and | rooms, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 tiled bathrooms. 
ottages., Free grazing rights. PRICE ONLY £6,000 | paddocks. 4 ACRES. Must be sold this month. Executors | Central heating. Main services. Only of interest to those 
‘EEHOLD with 12% ACRES. Post-war possession. | will accept £3,250 FREEHOLD. Immediate possession. | seeking ‘* something out of the ordinary.” POSSESSION. 

- MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | —sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, | FREEHOLD. — F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 
tones in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


_(Regent $222, 15 lines) 





Telegrams, ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London ” | 


MONMOUTH 


A few miles from Chepstow. In a magnificent position with a South view. 
A SMALL cov NTY SEAT OF CHARACTER AND STONE BUILT 


Lovely suite of panelled reception 
rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 
5 staff rooms, 6 bathrooms 


Central heating. Electric light. 
LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 
WALLED GARDEN AND 
PARKLAND. IN ALL ABOUT 
33 ACRES 
THE WHOLE IN BEAUTIFUL 
ORDER 





FOR SALE AT A 
SACRIFICIAL PRICE 


A SECOND RESIDENCE nearby with 7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc., could be purchased if additional accommodation were required 
Set of views and full details from : HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (W.50,917) 


COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 


650 feet up with a lovely view. 


FOR SALE TOGETHER WITH ABOUT 69 ACRES 





ESHER DISTRICT 


Favourite part, close to buses, shops, etc. 1 mile from main line station. 


COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 


of pleasant elevation. 2 reception rooms, den, 4 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Maids’ bedroom with bath. 


9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 sitting rooms. Central 
heating. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GAS. STABLING. 
GARAGES. 

2 COTTAGES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£8,500 


The whole property is in 
First-Class Order 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF ABOUT % ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 
EARLY POSSESSION 


Inspected by: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (S.51,190) 








$.w.19 | 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON | COMMON, (WIM. 0081). BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243). 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 








FOR SALE WANTED 


GUFFOLK (Bury-Diss-Ipswich — triangle). . ithi ; 
Charming Modernised Tudor Cottage, edge |, “eoaaes (within 20 miles). 
lovely old-world village. Large oak-beamed 


AUCTION | 


BEAUTIFUL WEALD OF KENT 
Between Maidstone and Ashford. 


“WOODSDEN,” HEADCORN, a typical 


FOR SALE 


RUIT LANDS. For sale in a pleasant part 
of Essex, where apple orchards have been 
extensively developed during the past 15 years, 
a field of about 5 acres well suited for the 











Wanted to 
purchase, a moderate-sized House with, 
say, 3 sitting-rooms and 7 to 10 bedrooms, a 


Elizabethan Manor House equipped with all 
modern conveniences, attractive Grounds, 
Agricultural Buildings, excellenu Pasture and 
productive Arable, in all 44 ACRES. Vacant 
Possession. To be offered by AUCTION at 

MAIDSTONE on MAY 18, 1944. 

Particulars of the Auctioneers, 
ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, 

WINCH & SONS 
Ashford, Kent. 


FOR SALE 


ERKS. Beautiful position, Reading dis- 
trict. Important residential property for 
sale owing to death. House contains 14 bed, 
2 bath, 4 reception, ample offices, 6 cottages, 
buildings, park and woodland, in all 50 acres. 
£15,000.——Sole Agents: HasLamM & SON, 
Reading. 
BUCKS. Thatched Elizabethan Cottage, 
modernised, electricity, 3 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, well-cultivated garden, orchard, 3 acres. 
Freehold.— Box 885. 
EVON. A Residential Farm in a rich agri- 
cultural East Devon district, comprising 
charming Georgian house (5 or 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, etc., main elec- 
tricity), delightful 15th-century Bailiff’s 
Cottage, good pair of labourers’ cottages, 
splendid farm buildings and over 160 acres of 
level easy working land in high state of 
cultivation. Half a mile of excellent trout 
fishirg. Vacant possession. Price £15,000 
freehold.—_HEwI1T & Co., Exeter. (A.1,260) 
EVON. A bargain. Private Residence, 
Nursing Home or School. A Manor House 
in very excellent order and vacant now. 
4 reception, 3 bath, 8 good bedrooms. Pad- 
=o gardens, cottage and 9 acres in all. 
4,500. More or less land as required.— 
Cuneave, 14, Southernhay West, Exeter. 


EVON. For post-war occupation. 

Attractive country Residence for sale, 
3 miles Dorset coast, outskirts small market 
town. 4 reception, 8 principal and 5 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bath. Main services. Central 
heating. 2 cottages, outbuildings and pad- 
docks, 14 acres. £9,975, or ox adjoining 
farm 125 acres, £14,000 —R. C. SNELL, 
Ltp., Land Agents, peat ag 


DORSET, NORTH. Village, about 30 
miles from coast. Modernised Residence, 
5 bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom, 3 recep- 
Outbuildings. Companies’ electricity, 
water. Telephone. £3,500 or offer. Possession 
alias & RvMSEY, Broadstone, 
rset. 























purpose. Good frontage to a main road, and 
main water and electricity available. Ideal 
site for a house. Freehold. Price £500.— 
Apply for details to: BaLcH & BALCcu, 
Chartered Surveyors, W itham, Essex. 


GLOUCESTER, WYE VALLEY. Stone- 
built House of Character, on outskirts of 
residential village, 500 ft. up, lovely views. 
Drawing, dining, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and 
usual services. Own electric plant and water 
supply. Stone outbuildings, garage 2 cars, 
5 acres, including good orchard. Immediate 
possession. Price £2,750.—Box 800. 


HAMPsH IRE. Choice Sporting Estate, 
8 miles Winchester, 292 acres. Attractive 
Residence, 9 excellent cottages, model build- 
ings, in perfect order throughout. Immediate 
possession of Residence of House and 167 acres. 
Particulars from JAMES H ARRIS & SON, Jewry 
Cc sthambe rs, Winc heste ‘3 r. (Tel. : 2451.) 


EREFORDSHIRE. Attractive modern 

Freehold House for sale. Possession. 
1 acre garden, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, usual 
offices. H. & c. water, central heating. 
Garage. 5 miles nearest town. Own lighting 
plant. £3,600. No agents.—Box 887. 


NORTHA MPTONSHIRE. A most 
charming and completely modernised 
brown stone Residence in excellent order, and 
in secluded grounds, on the outskirts of 
village. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms (h. & c. 
water in all bedrooms), 3 bathrooms. Maids’ 
sitting-room. Companies’ electricity and gas. 
Ample water, also main supply available. 
Central heating. Range of stabling, garage 
for 2 cars. £8,000.—Sole Agents: HOWKINS, 
Sons & FATT, 7, Derngate, Northampton. 


OMERSET. Beautiful Mendip Country 

near Cheddar. Georgian Residence. Gar- 
dens and orchard 2 acres. 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception. Aga cooker. Large 
outbuildings convertible into cottage. Walled 
kitchen garden and greenhouses. Cos.’ water 
and electricity. Main drainage. Telephone. 
£4,250 freehold.—_W. HuGuHEs & Son, Unity 
Street, College Green, Bristol 1. 


wee (Ipswich 4% miles, Station 

mile). Attractive and well- placed 
ng in quiet and unspoilt situation. 
Fine lounge hall, 3 reception, 11-14 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms Central eating, constant hot 
water. Main electricity. Ample garage and 
stable accommodation. Modern cottage. 
Charming pleasure grounds and_park- 
like paddocks, nearly 12 acres. Freehold 
£5,000, including “‘Aga”’ cooker. Possession.— 
Woopocock & Son, Ipswich. 

















lounge, dining-room, brick fireplaces, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. & c.), w.c., main electricity 
and water. New drainage. Electric cooker. 
Barn, ete. 2 acres. Ready for occupation. 
Freehold £1,800.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
50 MILES NORTH OF LONDON, 5 miles 
from a County Town. Residential and Agri- 
cultural Estate of about 200 Acres, including 
modernised Country Residence, jodge and 
furm buildings including modern cowhouses, 
Vacant possession on completion. Price 
£12,750. Purchaser may have option of taking 
at valuation Pedigree Shorthorn Herd and 
Farm Implements as a going concern.— 
Particulars of ROBINSON & HALL, Land 
Agents, Bedford. 


TO LET 


W IDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR. 

Superior Furnished House. Bright 
sunny rooms. Telephone. Cookanheat range. 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 to 4 bedrooms, 
all beds with hair mattresses. Bath (h. & c.). 
7 guineas.—HAMLYN, Dunstone, Widecombe, 
Newton Abbot. 


WANTED 

NYWHERE IN HOME COUNTIES. 

Required to rent unfurnished, for dura- 
tion, by two Officers’ Wives with young 
children, Modern House outside restricted 
area. 4 bedrooms and garden essential. 
Usual conveniences. Maximum rent £140. 
Must be within 50 miles of London, near 
main line station, shops and kindergarten 
school.—Box 890. 

HESHIRE. Wanted to purchase Freehold 

Property with medium-sized house of 
character, home farm and up to about 50 Acres 
good land.—Full particulars to Box 683. 
CoOTSswoLos. W. Oxon or E. Glos. 

3-4 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, mains ser- 
vices, good grounds. Post-war possession con- 
sidered. Up to £5,000.—Box 852. 
COUNTRY. Progressive gentleman farmer 

requires to rent Farm of about 300 acres, 
with good house. Or would consider partner- 
ship.—Box 887. 

Home COUNTIES. WANTED 
HALF COUNTRY HOUSE 
Advertiser wishes to rent, for two or three 
years, part (unfurnished) of house, within 
convenient daily travelling distance of London 
(West End). Modern conveniences, 3 or 4 

bedrooms, telephone, garage.—Box 708. 
Home COUNTIES. No commission 
required. Furnished — within ae | 
reach of London. 3 bedrooms.—‘N,”’ c/o 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, ‘Mount 8t., W.1. 









































large walled kitchen garden with good green- 
houses if possible, reasonable outbuildings and 
a couple of cottages and, what is very import- 
ant, 20 to 50 acres of good pasture land. Good 
supplies of water and electricity. Send replies 
to Box 855. 


IDDLESEX OR SURREY. Required, 
Modern House, 4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, garage and other modern conveniences. 
£3, 000 to £5,000 freehold. Please send par- 
ticulars to E. J. T. NEAL, 39, Station Road, 
Edgware. 


SHOOTING. Wanted to rent, good ; Small 

Shoot coming season anywhere, Wales 

preferred, Keeper essential. Hotel accommo- 

age Gun in syndicate considered.— 
ox 











OUTH-WEST. W. J. Totizy & HILL 

(estd. 1902), Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol, urgently 
require Country Houses, Farms, Agricultural 
Estates. Owners desirous of letting and — 
are invited to forward particulars. Tel. 20562 


SUFFOLK. Officer’s wife requires Cottage, 
rent or buy. E. or S.E. Bury St. Edmunds. 
—Box 880. Ps 


_ and SUSSEX. TREVOR Es‘ATEs, 
LTD., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please seud = 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, (a 

borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilat 2219) 


SURREY DISTRICT. Freehold Modern 
Bungalow or Chalet with about | acre 
required.— Box 851 


SUSSEX or KENT. OLD FU! 
(MODERNISED), of great char: with 
about 6 bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms an: usual 
offices, with small farm of 25-80 acres at’ .ched. 

Wanted to purchase, within 30-40 m °s of 
London. One with lake or river fronta © pre- 
ferred. Send particulars and pric and 
a if possible which will be ret. "ned. 
—Box 317, : Lrp., Brettenham : use, 
Strand, W. C2 


THAmMeEs VALLEY DISTRICT. Dis bled 
ex Army man requires small Fur hed 
Cottage (with ee duration. Own 
china and linen.—Box 8 


W., S.W., or 8S. a. a LON 
Private buyer requires, with early 
session, Period House, preferably ueen - 
with land up to 100 acres, 10-15 bedr‘ 
Main services, good ba’ athrooms, central 
ing, sound structural condition. Sizes 1 
lake considered advantage.—£10-15,0 
Box 889. 














)USE 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


HAMPSHIRE 


3% miles from Romsey, between Winchester and Southampton. 


A MODERNISED 
FARMHOUSE 


4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms. 
3 bathrooms. Electric light and 
central heating. 


3 GARAGES. STABLING FOR 

4. COTTAGE, PLAYROOM 

AND OUTBUILDINGS. _IN- 

EXPENSIVE GROUNDS 

WITH LAWN AND ORCHARD, 

WOODLAND AND STREAM. 
LIGHT SOIL. 


667 





5, MOUNT ST., 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 


Established 1875 












ABOUT 20 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
SHOOTING AND GOLF. RIVER TEST FISHING MIGHT BE ARRANGED. 
Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


(15,279) 








Regent 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
4304 


PICCADILLY, W.1 





EAST SUSSEX 
autifully situate some 400 feet up, commanding panoramic 
views of the Downs and Sea. 
OVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
to Modern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 
4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms 
Viain Electricity. Central Heating. First-class 
Water Supply 
Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. 
elightful well maintained gardens, including kitchen | 
irden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tout Cas 
Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool. 
Pasture and Arable. In all 
NEARLY 28 ACRES | 
More Land Available if Required 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 
Would be Sold Fully Furnished | 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


LOVELY PART OF DEVONSHIRE 
700 ft. up, in a glorious position on the borders of Dartmoor, 
close to a picturesque old village. 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED TUDOR STYLE 
HOUSE DESIGNED BY AN EMINENT 
ARCHITECT 


YORKS (West Riding) 

Ina picked position about 400 ft. above sea level commanding 
charming views over undulating well-wooded country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 

3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. 
Farmbuildings 
Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, Ornamental woods, pasture, etc. In all 
ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected by ;OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,473) 


BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST 
In a choice position on high ground commanding extensive 
views over beautifully wooded undulating country. 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


erected under the supervision of a well-known 
architect. 








(17,475) 





Q@LOS (NEAR TEWKESBURY) | 
Occupying a splendid position within convenient reach of a bus 
service to Gloucester and Cheltenham 


A WELL-BUILT HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL 
PARKLAND 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 5 baths. 





Main: Electricity. Central Heating. First-class 


ater Supply. 
3 Cottages. Stabling. 


Beautiful well wooded gardens, excellent pasture, arable 
and woodland, in all 


ABOUT 300 ACRES 
2 Miles of Fishing in River Teign 


With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 


Tastefully laid-out gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen 
garden, woodland, ete. In all 
ABOUT 3, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Halls, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 baths 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
2 Cottag Stabli Garages. Farmbuildings 
\bout 3 acres of well laid-out pleasure grounds, walled 
kitchen garden, etc. Parkland (part having recently been 
loughed). In all 

ABOUT 80 ACRES 

For Sale with Possession apart from two rooms 


Lodge. Farm buildings. 





















































1 to Wala tawe been sequicitionsd For Sale Privately. NOTE: A nearby cottage could be purchased if required. 
ns, a Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, asabove. _(17,470) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,121) | Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,452) 
reen- 
jand 
port- . 
| pte gemory JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK mow 
plies 
‘ PLACE, S.W.1 0911 
ired, AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 
a FOR OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR IN ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY DISTRICTS OF THE COTSWOLDS : 
: OW PRODUCING A SATISFACTORY INCOME DOWDESWELL MA 
Dat a NOW PRODUC ACTORY IN NOR 
oad, na very beautiful district by ~ Pm. pg iow og yo 2 ga line and Sevenoaks with Near Andoversford and about 6 miles from Cheltenham. Dating from Henry VIII and 
— A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, COMPLETELY MODERNISED | — , a scheduled as an Ancient Monument. 
sma at . - . e House as far as the main 
Vales ‘ on eget megan — | structure is concerned remains 
nmO- prising Gawine prone ’ Guinn practically in its original state, 
se room, morning a ann and contains one particularly 
ie library are. beautifully pro- rare feature, the original stair- 
HILL portioned, and, with the central pool — the sit jon 7 
state hall, have parquet floors pg the ‘in Tie te Cota, 
ently throughout. The library is wold: Th apne d. a Brg 2 
tural oak-panelled. There is also a a co! ua ogee = cake 
{ling large room built out, suitable vi aged ™The e: a h iT od 
0562. either as play room or billiards — Tud ¥e h rs te the 
tage room. There are 4 principal stai h tL The ain pease 
ants a bedrooms, all fitted with basins; igpechorb gram eters 
unds. 3 23 roger want and morning room are com- 
large dressing room; 2 principal letel lled: ki * 
ane bathrooms. Above are 3 princi- Saenalolir tap-4o-dene Geameine 5 a ke 
“a 3 ee omc offices, modern kitchen with Aga cooker; 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, day 
d full \ll mains services, water, gas, electricity and drainage. Double garage Gardener's per get oer go pee ry —— . ak bee pereceggentenacn ee 
Cam- ttage and other outbuildings. The grounds, finely timbered, with the orchard and | Small Farm Buildings and 3 excellent Cottages, area about 27 AGRES. ‘The Agents 
2212) ero yor ip see ne 8 oe Additional land up to about 27 ACRES as desired. | can most confidently recommend this beautiful property which contains all the 
idern ails and photographs wi a STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, romantic attractions of the age with every comfort and convenience. 
acre ondon, 8.W.1. (L.R. 13,252) Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 
USE —_ 
vith i 
with OTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! a | APLE & Co L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
— 7 (Euston 7000) °9 TD. 2 Regent 4685) 
pre- 
and \QH UP ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX:‘BORDERS SURREY 
ned. . ae 
ae. Tunbridge Wells district Amidst lovely rural country % mile from village, 12 miles from the town of QUILDFORD. 
, 5 TO BE SOLD 2% miles from a station, and with pleasant views of Pitch Hill, Leith Hill and Holmbury Hill. 
bled FOR SALE 
hed N ATTRACTIVE HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS. A MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY, comprising SMALL HOUSE surrounded by land extending to between 
wn Situate in a NICE GARDEN of nearly ONE ACRE. 90 and 100 ACRES. A long carriage drive from a quiet road leads to the house which is on two floors only, and 
Po wre hall, dining room, drawing room, 23ft. x 15ft., contains: a study about 22ft. x 16ft., fine lounge about 26ft. x 20ft. Dining room about 17ft. x 16ft. Compact offices, 
DN. edrooms, bathroom, good offices, small sitting r for including g sitting room for maids, about 17 ft. x 14 ft. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
nal is. Company’s electric light, etc. GOOD GARAGE. RADIATORS IN NEARLY EVERY ROOM. ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND COMPANY’S WATER. 
ms. DENS INCLUDE LAWN WITH SPACE FOR Excellent COTTAGE with sitting room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 Garages with flat over, all with electricity. 
cat YNIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, etc. ATTRACTIVE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, SOME WOODLAND WITH SMALL STREAM AND PARKLIKE LAND 
ian PF ommended by MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old PRICE £10,000 Subject to Contract 
Rite Bond Street, ‘W.1. Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


SUSSEX, 


EN TOUT CAS TENNIS COURT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
__25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., _ 


{ELEVEN MILES FROM EASTBOURNE. 
A.D. 


1510. 
TO BE SOLD 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE, recently the 
subject of a large outlay in careful modernisation and 
addition, having well-proportioned, and not low, rooms, 
the old period features and timber-work having been 
displayed in a delightful manner. 

11 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, fine lounge (28ft. by 
17/ft.), 3 other sitting rooms, servants’ hall and complete offices. 
Central heating. Electricity. Ample water. 
CONCRETE SWIMMING POOL. 

A FINE OLD BARN (accommodates 5 or 6 cars). 
OUTBUILDINGS. COTTAGE. 

VERY PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
SIMPLE, BUT VERY PLEASING, OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS (maintained by one man). 
FREEHOLD £11,000 


PRETTY WOODS. GARDENS, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE me ‘acacia 


ORCHARD 
Personally inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





IN A GRAND POSITION, HIGH UP, WITH "WONDERFUL VIEWS 


cf -s fol 
AND PADDOCKS OF 30 ACRES. 


(C. 2314.) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 








ONE OF THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST AND ANTIQUITY 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY 


AUCTION LATER. 


HIGHLY 


DORSET 
IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL 


AND MANORIAL ESTATE OF UNIQUE 


A BEAUTIFUL 
ARCHITECTURE IN 


Sympathetically restored and 


CHARACTER 
EXTENDING TO 


Approximately 280 ACRES 


EXAMPLE OF DOMESTIC GOTHIC 
A WONDERFUL STATE OF 
PRESERVATION 


modernised whilst retaining 
ALL ITS ORIGINAL MEDLZVAL FEATURES 


MAGNIFICENT LINENFOLD AND OTHER PANELLING 
XVth Century banqueting hall, great hall, 4 reception rooms, 
10 principal bedrooms, 9 bathrooms and’ secondary accom- 


modation. 


Central heating. Electric light. Stabling. Garages. 
6 Cottages. 


HOME FARM (LET AT £373 PER ANNUM). RICH PASTURE 


AND 


WATER MEADOWS. LOVELY OLD-WORLD 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS IN BEAUTIFUL MATURITY. 


WALLED KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS. 


TWO MILES OF EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD TROUT 


Sole Agents: 


FISHING 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR (as above) 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
_ Ipswich 4334. 





ARY. ATTRACTIVE OLD MANOR 
HOUSE (4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main 
electricity, etc.); ample buildings; 2 cottages. FREEHOLD 
£7,250 OR £8,500 INCLUDING STOCK, ETC. 
Early possession. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL DEVONSHIRE FARM NEAR DART 
ESTU 





BEAUTIFUL HERTS. 25 miles London; 
RESIDENTIAL FARM 46 ACRES (3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms); main electric light and water; 
modern buildings with attested and T.T. licence; FOR 
SALE, complete with choice Jersey herd, magnificent 
poultry, tractor, implements, crops, etc. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





ETWEEN QLOUCESTER AND _ BRISTOL. 

RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 437 ACRES with part 
possession; main residence contains 3 reception, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms; secondary house; main services; 
buildings; cottages. FREEHOLD £26,000. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1 


main line. | 


Full details of 


WOODCOCKS, 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME WITH 
LARGE PROFITS 
45 miles London; West Essex. 
HE ABOVE ATTRACTIVE TUDOR HOUSE, 
3 reception, front and ‘back halls with cloakroom, 
5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, good offices with 
“Tdeal’’ domestic stove; electric light; modern drainage; 
wonderful water supply; hunter stabling; double garage; 
T.T. buildings; 5 cottages and 190 ACRES (extra 190 
hired at low rent); nearly tithe free. ACCEPT £15,000 
FOR THE FREEHOLD, choice accredited herd, nearly 


| new implements and crops on both farms. Early possession. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 


NEAR HEREFORD, adjoining River Wye. Good 
trout and salmon fishing available. RESIDENTIAL 
AND MONEY-MAKING FARM 436 ACRES, in- 
cluding 88 valuable orcharding; superior residence with 
beautiful views over the valley; electric light; excellent 
water; 3 bathrooms; charming gardens; ample buildings 
and cottages. FREEHOLD £24,000 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





RACKNELL, BERKS. Close station. MODERN 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ sitting, 2 staircases; central heating; 
main services. Gardens, orchard and paddock. 5 ACRES. 
2 garages, playroom, etc. Possession. FREEHOLD 
£8,000. 
WoOoDCOCKS, 


30, St. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) 


ANTS. Between Alton and Winchester. Close statio: 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RES! DENCE. 
Lovely views, 3 reception, 6 principal, 5 secondary bei- 
rooms. All main services. 23 ACRES gardens and par! 
2 cottages, stabling, garages. At present requisitioned. 
Freehold 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


(Mayfair 5411.) 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.w.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





OF ESPECIAL APPEAL TO THOSE | 
WHO REQUIRE AN ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING 
ESTATE AT A BARGAIN PRICE FOR 
POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
BEAUTIFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE 
(50 miles London). Highly Attractive | 
ESTATE, about 210 ACRES, having 
modern Georgian red-brick and tiled resi- | 
dence, in smal] park, approached by drive. 
3 recep., 8 bed, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. | 
Co.’s water. Central heating. Excellent 
farmhouse. 4 Cottages and farm buildings, 
forming a very compact and desirable 
property. Now producing £411 per ann. 
Price substantially reduced and open to 
offer. Exceptional opportunity for invest- 
ment pending occupation or substantial 
capital appreciation if re-sale desired later. 


GLOS—NEAR HISTORICAL TOWN 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 
PERFECT 
° TUDOR ARCHITECTURE datin& 
from 1470 onwards, and of great 


historic interest. 


modernised and having all main 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
2 baths, excellent offices. 
pletely labour saving. 
paddock and _ orchard. 
with good pastures, 
watered by stream. 
Modernly equipped cowhouse and 
farmery, all with electricity installed 
24 ACRES | 


services. 
gardens, 


Together 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. ONLY £6,256 
Immediate inspection strongly advised. 


SPECIMEN 


RESIDENCE AND FARM 
DORSET-SOMERSET BORDER: 


ATTRACTIVE STONE RESIDEN( < 
in nice garden, approached by dri 
Large hall, 2 good reception, 6 bedroon 
bath. Gas, but electric light availat 
after war. 65 ACRES (50 Grass) 
excellent level land and very good bui! 

ings; 30 years present owner. Just t 
| size and class of property in great dema: 
and so difficult to secure. 

FREEHOLD £6,000 


STOCK OPTIONAL 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152 


oF | 
Completely | 


Com- 
Nice old | 
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~<zze_ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. sz 


London.’’ 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
BEAUTIFUL POSITION ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


FOUR COTTAGES, EXCELLENT STABLING. 


FARMHOUSE AND FARM BUILDINGS. 
The whole property extends to about 
195 ACRES AND IS FOR SALE 


25 ACRES IF DESIRED 


Within 2 miles of station and 12 from Newbury. High up with lovely distant views. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE 
APPROACHED BY DRIVE WITH LODGE ENTRANCE. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms (basins in principal bedrooms), 4 fitted 
bathrooms, etc. Garage and 3 rooms over with access from house. 


Thermostatic central heating and main electric light and water. 
INEXPENSIVE AND WELL-LAID-OUT GARDENS AND GROUNDS. BUNGALOW 


OR THE RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 


Full particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 6341. (11,179) 











“VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION WITH VACANT POSSESSION PRICE £4,250 
HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
\% mile from Main Line Station, 34 miles from Town. 2%, miles from Main Line Station, and %, mile from ’bus route. Convenient for Golf. 





thout 250 ft. above sea level - gravel soil. South rag with nice open views. Carriage 





drive about 120 yds. in length. High up, on gravel subsoil, with lovely views over the Waveney Valley. 
\1 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms with parquet floors and mahogany doors. THE HOUSE IS APPROACHED BY A SHORT DRIVE AND IS IN EXCELLENT 
Central heating. Electric light and power. Main water and drainage. CONDITION. 


Gas for cooking. 


7 bedrooms (5 with basins and built-in cupboards and radiators), 2 bathrooms, 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS (1 gardener), HARD TENNIS COURT AND PAVILION. 3 reception rooms. 
Heated garage for 3, and ample outbuildings. PAIR SEMI-DETACHED MODERN GARAGE AND AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
COTTAGES each with 3 bed, 2 sitting-rooms, scullery with bath, w.c., gas and water. NEW CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


PASTURE and ARABLE in all about 





VERY PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN AND NUMEROUS FRUIT TREES 


28 ACRES LAWN AND WOODLAND, AND LAND, in all about 
or the HOUSE would be SOLD with about 8 ACRES if desired. 20 ACRES 
Inspected and strongly recommended 5 ceed D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Full particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (83,289); 
London, W.1 (81,976) and Messrs. READ, OWLES & ASHFORD, Hungate, Beccles, Suffolk. 





ASHDOWN FOREST ‘DISTRICT 
650 ft. up, facing South with beautiful views. 
Standing in 2 ACRES. MODERN HOUSE in very good order. 
2 sitting rooms, labour-saving kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. 


GARAGE, MODERN DRAINAGE. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER 
LOVELY GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD AND A BELT OF WOODLAND 
GOLF WITHIN 1 MILE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Further particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,743) 




















Station Rd. East, F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & co. 45, High St., Reigate, 





Oxted, Surrey. Surrey. 
Goteh am 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent  sevenoaks 1147-8. veneemateaias 
STANDING HIGH WITH SOUTHERN VIEWS cnsiitersantte LIMPSFIELD COMMON SOUTH OF REIGATE 






OVER THREE COUNTIES 





7 











3 IGN IFIED XVith-CENTURY RESIDENCE, replete 
em : ith every mode oni . ealt. 
418 BEAUTIFUL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, | other period Pltares. "Most beautiful Sarma, 2% miles 

















iT POSSESSION. 








luxurious] ointed and entirely {secluded. containing 8 bedrooms, dressing, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- orle ain line 40 minutes London. is lovely o! 
VENOAKS 4 4 distant. Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- tion rooms. Usual domestic offices. All services, 3 ACRES = Recon residence, 7 bedrooms, 3 pag 3 phan 

rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. Cos.’ including some woodland. tion, garage for 5, stabling for 6. Pair of cottages. Central 
er and electricity. Central heating. neg poms PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 heating, main electric light and water. Delightful grounds 

outbuildings. Gardens and paddocks 9% ACRES. inex expensive t to maintain and paddock, in all 10 ACRES. 
urther particulars from the Owner’s Agents: F. Further particulars from F. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD “oo recommended by oun 8 Mpole Agents : 

















ETT, ert CaRD & Co., Station Road East, Oxted, AND Co., Oxted, Surrey (and a “Sevenoaks and Reigate). 


IBBETT, MOSELY, 
rey (Tel. 240 Ox 


CaRD & Co., Reigate (2938), 
, Surrey, and Sevenoaks, Kent. 


F. D. 
and at 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 











UNSPOILT BERKS—Near Henley 


w 





G6 INGULARLY CHARMING OLD HOUSE on out- 
skirts of favourite village. 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception. All modern conveniences. Garage. 2 Cottages. 
Set in delightful gardens. Post-war occupation. 


FOR SALE WITH 7 ACRES 
Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


11 





QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN HANTS 





BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE 
| and surrounded by its own estate of 200 ACRES. 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
For Sale Privately with Possession after the war. 


FREEHOLD £13,500 
Agents : WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


! 
' 






WEST SUSSEX—HANTS BORDER 





Pine MODERN HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
in lovely woodland setting. Main services. Central 
Aga. 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
Charming gardens. 
FOR SALE WITH 10 ACRES 
WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


heating. 
Garage. 


Home farm. 

















Mayfair 6248. 


By Direction of Major J. R. St. Leger Aldworth. 





THE MIXBURY ESTATE, OXFORDSHIRE 


Northamptonshire Border. 3 miles Brackley, 5% miles Buckingham, 12 miles Banbury. Hunting with the Bicester and Grafton Packs. 
ATTRACTIVE AND WELL DESIGNED MODERN’ RESIDENCE 


Facing south, 400 ft. up. Oak staircase, doors and floors. Lounge hall, 2 recepti 3 
7 best and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ‘i : ern eae. 
modern drainage, excellent water supply. 
excellent cottages. Gardens and grounds include lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden, 






























































COLLINS & COLLINS 


50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 








Equipped with an excellent range of substantially built brick and tiled buildi -to-date 
design suitable for the REARING OF PEDIGREE STOCK Sells ns eee 


Sole Agents: Messrs. COLLINS ¢ cee, 50, Brook Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
e 


Land Agent 








For Sale for Private Treaty. 


_ Company’s electric light, central heating, 
Hunting stables, garage accommodation, and 2 


and are inexpensive to maintain. 


MODEL HOME FARM 271 ACRES 


Bailiff’s house, 2 pages 
he whole property extending to about a 


288 ACRES 
all lying in a ring fence 


TO BE SOLD 


with vacant possession of the Residence at September 29, 1944. 


on wo. 7 Mayfair 6248.) 
: CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN, Esq., F.S.1., F.L.A.S., Chartered Surveyo: 
Agent, Lloyds’ Bank Chambers, Maidenhead, Berks. (Tel. 853.) . i ae 




































Central 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





Telegrams: 
Farebrother London 


LAND AGENTS. 





A MODERNISED HOUSE 


8 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 4 reception 
rooms. 








CENTRAL HEATING; ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


SPACIOUS GARAGE AND 
STABLING. 


COTTAGE. 





Particulars from Owner’s Agents: 





HAMPSHIRE 


Equidistant from Winchester and Southampton. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Good Sporting District. 








EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS, 





WOODLANDS 






AND TWO ENCLOSURES 






IN ALL ABOUT 
20 ACRES 






FREEHOLD £8,900 


(SUBJECT TO CONTRACT) 


(Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 











momen 
ed 

















CHARMING RESIDENCE WITH POSSESSION 
NEAR WOODBRIDGE, 
SUFFOLK 
THE RED HOUSE, HASKETON, 


with 2 cottages and 64% ACRES. 
Accommodation : lounge hall 
15 ft. 6 ins. x 14 ft. 6 ins., dining 
room 29 ft. x 16 ft. 9 ins., drawing 
room 21 ft. x 18 ft. 3 ins., morning 
room 14 ft. x 14 ft., sun parlour, 
6 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
servants’ room and 2 attics. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 
Good garages and stabling. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, with VACANT 
on MAY 4, 1944 
Particulars from SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, 26, Princes Street, Ipswich 


POSSESSION, at! IPSWICH, 





"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., \’.1 





Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 








Cc 


Ww. 


Ga 


outbuildings. 
£80 per annum. Highly recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Str: 


8 bedrooms. 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


35 ACRES (PART LET). SOMERSET 
1% miles market town (G.W.R.), 300 feet up, pretty country. 
HARMING STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE. 8 bed and dressing ro 
(3 h. & ¢.), bath, 3 reception. Electric light, good water. Garages. Use 
Lovely inexpensive gardens. Orchard and grassland. Land let 


1. (21601) 
ORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 8 miles Northampton. Bus service to station,' 4 mi 
£6,000. LOVELY OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. 3 reception, 2 bathroon 
Main electricity, water and drainage. Telephone. Garage. Stabli: 
rdens, walled kitchen = —- 9 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & ( 
17,51 




















EVON. , 
D RESIDENCE. Hall, 3-4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms. Main electricity. 
telephone. 
garden, orchard, 10 ACRES woodland, remainder grassland. 
fishing and hunting in district. 
Audley Street, W.1. 


38 ACRES. £5,300 
400 feet up, beautiful views over Dartmoor. WELL-BUILT STON 
Garage for 3. Nicely timbered grounds, kitch¢ 
Salmon and Bn 
ou 


6 Loose boxes. 2 Stalls. 


Possession Michaelmas.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, 





(7,035) 
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|| ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Pg 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 
40 MINUTES TOWN j c.4 


Walking distance of station. High ground. Rural surroundings. Handy for Golf. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
WITH FINELY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED BY DRIVE. 


“= ANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS, 3 reception and oak panelled billiards rooms, 
8 to 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting room. Gardener’s Cottage. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING AND OU a pe COMPANY’S 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S 
WATER, DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 


AGA COOKER (IF REQUIRED) 
REALLY LOVELY GROUNDS 
LARGE LAKE, ROCKERY, LAWNS, FRUIT TREES, PROLIFIC AND WELL- 
STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN WIDE HERBACEOUS BORDERS, CHOICE 
“AND RARE FLOWERING SHRUBS AND TREES, RHODODENDRONS, ETC. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES Immediate Possession 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: W. RiD@way, pre. Salisbury Square House, E.C.4, and HARRODS 
Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S’W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ezatn. 806.) 








UNSPOILT PART OF HERTS c.4| POSSIBLY THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY | LOVELY PART OF BERKSHIRE c.3 
5 minutes London; close to a golf course; 2 miles fom a| APPOINTED HOUSE ON THE SUSSEX Amidst pleasant surroundings, convenient to village and 
station. station, and about 28 miles by road from London. 
COAST c.4 js 
WITH GROUNDS RUNNING DOWN TO THE 
| BEACH 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


| with large lounge hall and cloakroom. 





Handsome suite of 5 reception rooms, including lounge 
about 35 ft. by 36 ft., 12-15 bed and dressing rooms, 
6 bathrooms. Complete offices. | Companies’ mains. 
Electric light and power. Thermostatically controlled | 
central heating. Independent hot water. Garage for 4 cars. 
Stabling for 6. Useful outbuildings. | 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. HARD AND 
GRASS TENNIS COURTS. FLOWERING SHRUBS, | 


FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK 














BUSINESS PURPOSES IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES | A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE PARTLY CREEPER CLAD. 4 reception, 8 bed and 
8 good reception, 4-5 bed, bathroom, offices, 2 sail | P ESSION | dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.s’ electric light and 
____ pavilions, also excellent swimming pool. OSSESSIO water. Main ‘drainage. Central heating. GARAGE. 
Grounds, inexpensive in upkeep, extending to about | About 13 ACRES additional land available. if required COTTAGE. LOVELY GARDENS, tennis lawn, kitchen 
7% ACRES ‘ ae : i garden, rose garden. In all about 
Enthusiastically recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
—_ Immediate Possession Extn. 806.) 
— On 3.W.1. ————— HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
HARRODS, hg ome yr en 8.W.1 DENHAM “a | (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 
FACING AN HISTORIC GREEN c.2 Adjoining and overlooking the golf course. | 


STREATLEY AND WANTAGE c.2 


Near village and convenient for the above two places. 


NEAR RICHMOND 
Within one minute’s walk of frequent bus service connecting 
to station, whence City and West End is reached 20/25 minutes. 





ARTISTIC AND PICTURESQUE 











ween GOOD SQUARE-BUILT COUNTRY 
FINE PERIOD HOUSE WITH HISTORIC | containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (fitted basins), z 
ASSOCIATIONS 2 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting room. | HOUSE 
3 beautiful reception rooms, boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms, | All main services. Central heating. Constant hot water. | 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity. 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, maids’ Garage and outbuildings. | Excellent water with electric pump. Garage and useful 
bath. Excellent offices including maids’ sitting room. All | outbuildings. 
main services. Central heating. Garage for 3. cars. WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS | aa pe en . : 
Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s cottage. OF ABOUT | PLEASANT, MATURED GARDEN with fine clipped 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS of about , y, ACRES | hedges, tennis lawn, orchard and paddock, in all 
6 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE . 
Inspected and strongly recommended as a most gracious FOR SALE FREEHOLD ABOUT5 ACRES FORSALE FREEHOLD 
ome by the Agents : 2/6 , :Ww 
Harrops Lzp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. Hennons Lap, 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1 ai: Liana han 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) is ‘ i j 





KENT c3 

30 minutes from City and West End 
convenient to a station, electric railway, and within easy reach of common and open spaces. 
., COUNTRY RESIDENCE DESIGNED IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 


Hall. Lounge. Dining room. 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


ARAGE. MAIN DRAINAGE. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. ' ¥ 4 
Sh ae XN nk W 


a. 


ELL-MATURED AND SECLUDED GARDEN, PARTLY WALLED, FLOWER BEDS, nt é é abaspesss 
KITCHEN GARDEN, LAWNS, LARGE NUMBER OF FRUIT TREES. 


IN ALL NEARLY AN ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. MODERATE PRICE 
ecially recommended by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 
1490. Eatn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A I. 
H, INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., 


FOX & SONS 


I LAND AGENTS. 
A.A. BOU RNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.1L.P.A. 





CALMORE, TOTTON, BISHOPSTOKE AND EASTLEIGH 
NEAR SOUTHAMPTON 
IN PICKED POSITIONS SUITABLE FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE OCCUPATION AND POST WAR DEVELOPMENT 


‘“ BROOKESWOOD FARM,’’ CALMORE 
ACCOMMODATION AND BUILDING LAND OF ABOUT 
15 ACRES 
VALUABLE BUILDING SITES WITH ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


A SMALL BUILDING ESTATE WITH OVER 2,000.FT. FRONTAGE 


“BROOKES FARM,’’ TOTTON, WITH 7 ACRES 
A SAND PIT OF 3% ACRES AND VALUABLE BRICKYARD WITH 2 KILNS AT BISHOPSTOKE 


THE SOUTH! HILL BUILDING ESTATE OF 16 ACRES 
WITHIN THE BOROUGH OF EASTLEIGH 
THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 95 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJORITY OF THE LOTS. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN 21 LOTS AT SOUTHAMPTON, MAY 4, 1944 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (price 1/-) of the Solicitors : Messrs. HEPHERD, WINSTANLEY & PUGH, 35, Bassett Crescent West, Southampton, and the 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2, Gibbs Road, Southampton, and at Bournemouth and Brighton. 





HAMPSHIRE 


Occupying a delightful position on the road from Fareham to Titchfield and Southampton. 


All principal rooms face south and command excellent views over the surrounding country 
and the Solent to the Isle of Wight. 


A MAGNIFICENT MEDIUM-SIZED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Erected under the supervision of an architect in the Georgian style and in good condition 
throughout. 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, maid’s sitting-room, compete 
domestic offices. Main electric light, gas, water and drainage. Central heating. 
Garage. Heated greenhouse. Range of cold frames. Fruit and vegetable stores. 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


with lawns, shrubberies, tennis lawn, small water garden, well stocked kitchen garden 
and orchard. Small paddock. 


The whole extending to an area of about 
10 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
and 2, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. 


DORSET 


Commanding beautiful views over the Dorset lake country with the Purbeck Hills beyond. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 


Approached from main road by a drive, and containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms. Maids’ sitting room, kitchen and offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER.GGARAGE. 
STUDIO. 
THE GROUNDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
22 ACRES 


and include small terraced flower garden, hard tennis court, shrubbery, the remainder 
being natural heath land, enclosed by a belt of pine trees. 


For further particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


About 1 mile from‘a popular golf cou se, about 8 miles from 


Bournemouth 


WELL-APPOINTED SMALL {MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 


3 bedrooms (fitted basins h. & c.), bathroom, roomy dining 


room, small lounge, entrance hall, sun lounge, good{kitchen. water. 


GARAGE, COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY AND WATER. | PAIR OF MCDERN BUNGALOWS. 


| 
SMALL WELL-KEPT GARDEN. 


PRICE £2,750 FREEHOLD 


including certain furniture, fitted carpets, curtains, 
fittings, etc. 


COWHOUSE FOR 80 COWS. MODERN BARN. OPEN 
CATTLE SHED. WORKSHOP: 


IMPLEMENT SHED. 


Inspected and recommended by : Fox}& Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


| On the DORSET-DEVON BORDERS | 


Between Lyine Regis and Axminster. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM 


with HOUSE, containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting 
rooms, hall, kitchen. Electric lighting plant. Company’s | 


Telephone. | TASTEFULLY ARRANGED GARDENS WITH 


TITHE ABOUT £30. 
PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
Close to bus route and 1 mile from main line station. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL NORFOLK REED- 
THATCHED RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD REPAIR 


OF ABOUT 400 ACRES 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchenette. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 


LAWNS, FLOWER BORDERS, KITCHEN GARDEN. 


About 
1 ACRE IN ALL 


PRICE 2,000 GUINEAS 
RATES £5 A YEAR 


| For orders to view, apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
H church Road, ournemouth. 








For future occupation. 


‘“ ASHCROFT,’’ SOUTHWICK, SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position in a pretty country lane close to sea and downlands, yet within 4 miles of Brighton. 


~~ 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY Ss 
RESIDENCE , i 


MODERNISED REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE 
Accommodation: Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, gentlemen’s cloakroom, bright kitchen 
and offices. 5 bedrooms, modern bathroom, etc. 
Self-contained housekeeper’s flat (approached 
by a secondary staircase from the ground floor). 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 


Solicitors: Messrs. COLEMAN & Co., 33, Waterloo Street, Hove. Auctioneers: 


7q 


SET IN BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


41, ACRES 


Stabling and Coach House. Double Garag«. 
Detached thatched gardener’s cottage. 


AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED BY THE 
CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICE at £185 per an 


To be SOLD by AUCTION (unle 
previously SOLD by PRIVAT 
TREATY), on WEDNESDAY, 3r 
MAY, 1944, at 3 p.m., at the OL! 
SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. (Telephone : Hove 2277/2278.) 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 











=——_ ti. 2 VS. 


ee 
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THE MOST OF 


HOME,GROWN FEED 
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For strong root growth and an early start. 
For protection against BUNT, SMUT and other 
seed-borne diseases, and for 
EXTRA SACKS TO THE ACRE 
Dress all your grain with [J Supplied in 2 sizes :— 


No. 21A.—The popular size 
with the medium frame—as 
illustrated. 


No. 31A.—Has larger; capa- 


MERCURIAL DRY SEED DRESSING a oe ONS 


Applications may now be” sub- 
mitted to your local War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee. 





OV Appartment te 
LM. King George VI 








From Branches of 


























imh<«-- 
7 Ib = = = 15/3 

14 Ib. - - - 2B 

56 Ib. - - - 102/8 

112 Ib. - = - 196/- 

Orders £1 and upwards —— 

THE FARMER’S CHEMISTS | Stcton Wicnin the Railway Co's 





free delivery area in Great Britain. 





BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. B900-793B 











re 


FOREST TREES 


EUROPEAN & JAPANESE LARCH 
DOUGLAS FIR, SCOTCH FIR 
HAZEL, BEECH, ASH, OAK, 
and all Forest Trees and Covert Plants 


Large quantities to offer. Special quotations and 
samples on application to | 


| D.STEWART & Son, Ltd. 
e 


TUNG 


4 


DONSTMBTAATANOTIMGENVI 


= 
. 


god ON 


we 


RQUTARONNE. MURMUR 


g 


5 Ferndown Nurseries, near Wimborne, Dorset 
8 lelegrams : STEWART, FERNDOWN Telephone: FERNDOWN 5. |; 


2 


| | 


> 








BOUQUET? 





A voice rasps out ... ‘Action Stations! Number one, GO!” 
Charlie’s number two. He leans across to his pal. ‘“‘A threepenny 
to Bethnal Green! Pass down the bus, please!” 

His pal grins. Charlie was a conductor. Now = 







JOHN 


JAMESON 


xk *&k *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 







it’s Charlie’s turn. -‘“‘Number two, GO!” 21 Q 
Charlie’s off. Salute his daring! Salute the A ‘2 
Soldier. Salute with more savings! We canali (*\< 
do this. We must do it! Let us cut our spending 


and increase our lending—and so help ina 2=Y / / 
practical way to Salute the Soldier! esse 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


Issued by the National Savings Committe: 


iy 
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ARRODS VARIED STOCK 
of new and old furni- 
ture is constantly being 
augmented by collections of 
restored pieces—not the 


least attractive of which is 


this group of the “William 


and Mary’’ era, to be seen 
in Harrods Galleries on the 


third floor. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SV’! 
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Cecil Beaton 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


The Princess celebrates her eighteenth birthday to-day. Country Lire joins with all 
loyal subjects of the Crown in wishing her long life and happiness 
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W.2. 
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° 
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PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
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" fj , hs 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition 1s complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abvoad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





SCIENCE IN FOOD PRODUCTION 


N an interview recently given by Mr. 
Robert Hudson, the Minister laid it down 
as his opinion that British farming is 
capable of taking a leading place in a 

future scientific system of world food production, 
and he rightly placed his emphasis on the word 
“scientific.’”’ It is obviously sound policy for 
this country to work with her Allies on the basis 
that national production in every country, and 
international distribution and exchange all over 
the world should be so controlled as to provide 
an optimum diet for every nation. If such a 
general arrangement can be contrived as an 
ultimate result of the negotiations begun at 
Hot Springs, a scientific system will have been 
secured into which Mr. Hudson sees our own 
agriculture fitting and indeed playing a leading 
part. If on the other hand there are countries 
which persist in regulating their production 
purely on a basis of self-sufficiency, or insist 
on making bilateral agreements among them- 
selves which upset the general balance of the 
world nutrition map, then both we and they 
will soon be back in the era of gluts and famines 
and violently fluctuating food prices. It is a 
very important proviso, therefore, that Mr. 
Hudson lays down when he says we can play 
our part “‘only if, by one means or another, the 
general balance is safeguarded against the 
economic results of unsound systems in other 
countries.”’ 

This is broadly the background to the 
conference of agricultural organisations con- 
vened by the Royal Agricultural Society, to 
weld into a single comprehensive policy the 
many points of agreement already reached by 
the various farming interests for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of agriculture. Mr. 
Hudson believes that his immediate Four-Year 
Plan will provide a working model, which will 
fit in closely with the recommendations of the 
Hot Springs Conference. To those who suggest 
that such a policy means the maintenance of so 
high a pitch of production that fertility will 
soon be exhausted, he replies that we now know 
enough about farming to marry livestock closely 
to our arable land and so to maintain the cycle 
of cropping and stocking which will prevent us 
from drawing on our resources. This can only 
be done, however, by the most careful applica- 
tion of all our scientific knowledge to both crops 
and stock. Great advances have been made in 
this direction during the war, and the Ministry 
and the Agricultural Executive Committees are 
entitled to claim much of the credit. Mr. 
Hudson talked of the benefits which came of 
applying the results of research on the nutri- 
tional values of feeding-stuffs to all our different 
classes of stock at their various stages of growth. 
He might also have commended the adoption 
of an alternate husbandry with scientifically 
created swards, a plan upon the success of which 


the livestock partner in his projected ‘‘mar- 
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riage’ will more and more depend. This is 
indeed sound science; but the term cannot 
possibly be made to cover the policy of negation 
which has brought into being the present largely 
nondescript cattle population of these islands. 
Mr. Hudson is anxious for all-round improve- 
ment in our stock, but he should remember that 
his Ministry have not always taken this matter 
so seriously. Indiscriminate cutting down of 
herds at what now seems to have been the wrong 
time and a generally unsympathetic attitude 
towards the breeders of foundation stock have 
figured too prominently in the Ministry’s record 
in the past. Nor have they been without sound 
advice. 


LORD LONSDALE 


HE place held for half a century in English 

life by the 5th Earl of Lonsdale is unlikely 

to be filled again, due as it was to an unusual 
personality combining feudal and sporting 
tradition with a great private income. The 
type descends through the Regency sportsman 
and Elizabethan adventurer from the knight 
of chivalry, and will, it is to be hoped, always 
be a national ideal; but the means to support 
its full realisation, for which hereditary as 
distinct from acquired breeding and wealth are 
essential, have already ceased to be. Towards 
the end of his long life Lord Lonsdale, whose 
family resources depended largely on the 
prosperity of the Whitehaven collieries, had to 
close Lowther Castle and sell the Carlton House 
Terrace house and his racing stables : retrench- 
ments that must have been felt deeply by one 
of his traditions. Like others of his family, he 
early showed a high spirit of adventure, which 
resulted in « month spent in a circus, discovery 
of gold in Klondyke (before the Rush), a Polar 
expedition, and pugilism, besides chivalrous 
and wagering episodes related in innumerable 
anecdotes; combined with true love and real 
knowledge of animals and sport. He was a 
great Master of Hounds (Quorn and Cottesmore), 
a successful yachtsman, a legendary figure on 
the Turf, especially at Doncaster, Newmarket, 
and Epsom, whose classic successes were highly 
popular but rare, and doyen of the Ring where 
he set himself to uphold the English tradition. 
That, indeed, he did in all aspects of his varied 
life, as was acknowledged by costers and kings. 


LAMENT FOR CHILDHOOD 


H, little did I know 
When I saw the Jaffa sea, 
And my heart stood still for rapture, 
That it smiled farewell to me. 


And little did I dream, 

As the ovange groves went by, 

That those same golden orbs would quench 
My thirst when life was dry. 


And when we sailed to Plymouth, 
And walked upon the Hoe, 

Where England’s cool winds blow, 
I did not guess that I felt there 
Intenser love, delight more rare 
Than any I should know. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


HOUSEWORK IN NATIONAL SERVICE 


T is not before time that the Ministry of 
Labour have decided that even young and 
mobile women should be allowed to enter private 
domestic service, instead of going necessarily 
into the women’s services or munition-making. 
The proviso is that the need must be urgent, 
and there can be no doubt of the fact that in 
many homes there has long been urgent need 
for such help. The care of old people without 
domestic assistance in these times offers many 
distressing problems, but even in less obvious 
cases of hardship many a housewife and mother 
is gradually working herself to death, as the 
saying is, for the lack of help in the skilled or 
even the unskilled duties of the household. 
Doctors declare that 60 per cent. of their 
women patients are suffering from strain and 
overwork. The Ministry do not propose to 
“direct’’ young people into service except in 
the case of hospitals and such institutions. It 
is therefore a case in every instance of finding 
on one hand a worker who does not object to 
such work or to such a position and on the other 
an employer who can afford to pay wages in 
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competition with the Government and the 
factories. Unfortunately too the social problem 
involved goes deeper than war-time conditions, 
and those who in the past have sown the seeds 
of mistrust in what they are pleased to call the 
servant class have much to answer for. 


MOBILISATION OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE formation of the Council for Brit’sh 
Archeology is a welcome step to giviig 
the widespread interest in antiquity an authc ‘- 
tative head and a single voice. The sa 16 
purpose led to the formation of the Council or 
the Preservation of Rural England 20 years a o 
representing all the organisations concerned, as 
the C.B.A. will focus opinion of antiquarian < id 
archeological societies. The results achie 2d 
by the C.P.R.E., as a spokesman for pu! lic 
opinion in the Press and to the Governme it, 
certainly justify this similar organisati n. 
Never, as we remarked here a fortnight < 0, 
have there been greater opportunities for . ‘s- 
covery, or likelihood of destruction, than ° ‘ll 
be afforded by the period of reconstruct dn 
ahead. It is well that the claims of antiqui y, 
defined by the Council’s President as extend ng 
from palaeolithic to comparatively mod rn 
times, should be adequately voiced to he 
Government and local authorities. A {rst 
objective may well be the strengthening «nd 
extension of the powers of the admirable ut 
at present limited Department of Antiqui'ies 
of the Ministry of Works. 


“WHERE MY CARAVAN .. .” 


HE question of camping sites, on which the 
Secretary of the Caravan Club has been 
joining issue in The Times, raises, in miniature, 
all the ethics of control by planning. Freedom 
to outspan where fancy calls, with consent only 
of a friendly farmer, is many law-abiding 
citizens’ cherished means of escape for a few 
days from the Hydra of modern life. But a 
score or hundred of semi-movable dwellings 
constitute an eyesore, and caravans frequently 
abuse their privilege by resting permanently, 
creating problems of sanitation, refuse, develop- 
ment rights, and all the local authority’s 
bugbears. On the other hand, licensed sites 
suitably controlled are not the true caravanner’s 
idea of a good time. The present regulation, 
which permits a tent to be pitched at will (by 
consent) for 42 days, seems to need tightening 
up, w th special restrictions in areas of public 
resort to be specified by the local authority; but 
the liberty of the casual caravanner to make his 
own arrangements should not be infringed 
further, perhaps, than empowering the local 
authority to guard against abuses. 


WOODEN GOLF BALLS 


ANY a golfer has now so small a supply 
of golf balls that the sight of a water 
hazard fills him with ineffable terrors and he 
will hunt long and feverishly for the very oldest 
of his stock in the very spikiest of gorse. 
Catching at every straw, he may for a moment 
be filled with hope on reading of wooden golf 
balls, rather lighter than the orthodox ball but 
grooved in the regular way, which a sergeant 
in the R.A.F. has brought home with him to 
Scotland from South Africa. This seems a 
desperate resource, even though it is said that 
the sergeant can drive his wooden ball 180 yds. 
It is true that balls of wood, boxwood if memory 
serves, are used in those rather myste1ious 
games, akin to golf, played in parts of France, 
chole and jeu de mail, and the champion of 
those games are alleged to be no mean drivers. 
Again there is the Yorkshire game of knur and 
spell, which so many people have heard of and 
so few have seen. The knur, which is the ll, 
is (or used to be) made of wood, and the ex, °rts 
can hit it as it flies up from the trap what 1ay 
be vaguely described as a long way. De: ite 
these encouraging circumstances a golf ba of 
wood has a rather stinging, unyielding so: 14. 
Those gallant prisoners in a German P.C \W. 
camp, of whose activities some account as 
lately given in Country LIFE, made balls %y 
wrapping strips of old “gym” shoes ro' 1d 
wooden cores, and that sounds more com!: ‘*t- 
able. However, all things are possible, < id 
golfing beggars must not be choosers. 
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Major C. S. JARVIS 


MONG other exhibits found beneath a 
tawny Owl’s nest of last year were the 
‘ -\ dried-out wings of a teal, clearly identi- 
l fied by the iridescent green feathering, 
an Iam wondering how they got there. I like 
the tawny owl nearly as much as my old friend 
the barn owl, and my regard for him has 
inc eased since reading the biography of Wol 
in (ouNTRY LIFE some months ago, so that I 
shc ld hate to think he is addicted to wildfowl 
anc game poaching. 

The discovery of a corpse, or portion of a 
cor)se, at one’s front door does not constitute 
definite proof that one is a murderer, and it 
seems most improbable that the decent-living 
tawny owl should raid the water-meadows for 
wildfowl, or that he should be able to catch such 
a swift-flying bird as a full-grown teal, which 
by the way is now proved to be not quite so 
fast as we imagined. The river is over a mile 
away, and it is unlikely that teal should visit 
the wood in which the nest is situated, as it is 
on high land and well off their beat. It is 
possible of course that a passing peregrine took 
a teal on the neighbouring Avon and made a 
wayside lunch in the wood, leaving the sordid 
remains of his midday meal on another’s 
domain. There would be every excuse for a 
mere bird committing this breach of good 
manners in the New Forest where in normal 
times the litter from picnic lunches is removed 
by the cartload after every general holiday. If 
poor old William Rufus could see the site of his 
passing on the morning of any first Tuesday in 
August he would wish more than ever that the 
arrow had missed him, and that he had died in 
his bed in the ordinary way. 


* * 
* 


IMAGINE that the real explanation of the 

teal’s wings is that the tawny owl, ranging 
the water meadows for voles, put up a winged 
casualty from a day’s duck shoot, and carried 
him off to his nesting site. Both birds and beasts 
prove sometimes that they are fully aware of 
the usual aftermath of a day’s shooting, and 
foxes apparently make a very close inspection 
of the woods after dark when there has been an 
extensive pheasant drive. 

At the big duck shoots which take place 
in Egypt during the winter on every Friday— 
a Christian form of observance of the Mahomme- 
dan Sabbath—the wild cats, mongooses and 
foxes appear to know the day as well as the 
members of the various syndicates, and can be 
seen on the move in the reeds long before 
zero hour permits the firing of the first shot. 
The birds of prey also appear to sense that 
something of interest is happening, and some 
of the smartest retrieving of wounded and dead 
birds I have ever seen has been performed by 
fa.cons and kites on the Nile marshes. The only 
dr_wback is that they do not retrieve to hand ! 


* * 
* 


I AVE often wondered to what extent a hen 
4 : deceived by a china egg. I would rate the 
Int igence of a rat well above that of any 
chi. cen, but for the last fortnight some gullible 
me. der of the rat tribe has been removing china 
€g° “rom outdoor nests, and carrying them a dis- 
ta: of several yards before he has discovered 
he . 5 been “‘sold a pup.” Judging by the cold 
crit. al eye with which a hen regards a china 
gg, ad the scant respect she shows it, I imagine 
she. -s through it, and considers it a well-meant 
etior_ on the part of silly humans to introduce 
an e ment of maternity to the nest-box. On 


ON A CORNISH RIVER: 


the other hand one cannot say she shows very 
much regard for a real egg laid by another hen, 
or even her own, if it has been deposited care- 
lessly and gets in her way when she is scratching 
in the litter. 

If the hen, who is not conspicuous for her 
brain power, does not mistake the china egg 
for the genuine article, she does recognise it as 
a form of notice to the effect that ‘‘Eggs may 
be laid here,’’ and herein lies the value of the 
spurious article. When one has fought one’s 
way through a thicket of brambles, and, after a 
long search, has discovered a stolen-away nest 
with many eggs in it, the point to bear in mind 
is that, if they are all removed, the culprit will 
undoubtedly desert it, and find a site for 
another nest which will be far more difficult 
to find, and enclosed in an even denser screen 
of thorny growth. The drawback to the stolen- 
away nest is that, if it is not discovered, not only 
does one lose a dozen or more valuable eggs— 
for apparently other hens obtain permission 
from the owner to lay in it—but in due course 
the hen also, when she elects to hatch out her 
effort and becomes a fox casualty. 


* * 
* 


HE ease with which a fox will discover a 
sitting hen in the hedgerow is surprising 
when one considers the number of partridges 
and pheasants which do the same thing in the 
same area and escape, for it is unusual to find 
a deserted pheasant’s nest surrounded by a 
mass of tell-tale feathers. The explanation is 
believed to be that Nature protects the wild 
bird from vermin by arranging that she gives 
off no scent whatsoever while incubating eggs, 
but apparently Mother Nature is so annoyed 
with the way in which we have interfered with 
the hen that she has washed her hands of the 
bird, and will do nothing to help her. 

The old English game fowl it would seem 
is an exception to this rule, probably because 
it approximates to the bird which Nature 
designed in the first place. Many years ago I 
ran, for the sake of their hackle feathers, one 
or two English blue duns, as well as some utility 
birds, and, though every common hen who stole 
her nest away was taken by a fox as a matter of 
course, an old game lady disappeared regularly 
every spring into the surrounding thickets, 
returning some three weeks later with a clutch 
of not fewer than a dozen remarkably strong and 
active chicks. I may say that this redoubtable 
old lady had very strong views about breakfast 
and cooking eggs for, so far as I could discover, 
the only eggs she ever laid during the whole 
year were those from which she hatched her 
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THE BRIDGE AT LOOE 


annual clutch. This after all is the original 
scheme for which Nature evolved the hen. 
* 


* 

OME remarks that I made on the use of 
a motor car as a means of approach to 
wary partridges has brought to light a number 
of interesting methods of arriving within shoot- 
ing range of various birds, which in the ordinary 
way will not allow a man with a gun to come 
within 200 yds. of them. One correspondent 
describes how in the Middle East he has found 
that the various sand grouse, the senegal, the 
coroneted and pintail, when feeding on the 
caravan tracks, will allow a man leading a 
camel to come within 5 yds. of them, whereas 
a gun walking towards them without this 
smelly companion will see them rise hopelessly 
out of shot. As a matter of fact I had dis- 
covered this ruse myself, but on the only occa- 
sion on which I employed it with my riding 
camel I forgot to keep a tight hold of the halter 
at what is called the psychological moment, 
and, though I bagged a brace of birds, I had 
to walk a long weary and most aggravating 
eight miles on a blazing hot day with my camel, 
like the sand grouse, just out of range and 

jogging along ahead of me. 


NE of the most interesting of the various 
O deceptions played is that which the 
gunner in Central India employs with the 
demoiselle crane. I am told this crane is excel- 
lent eating, but must admit I have never tried 
the bird, though I know in the days when the 
common crane was plentiful in England it was 
considered a great delicacy, fit for a king. I 
am, however, rather doubtful about these dishes 
considered fit for Tudor kings as, among other 
birds, the fish-eating heron and the poor old 
bittern were regarded as being well up the list 
of dainties. The bittern apparently was 
esteemed as edible wildfowl very much later 
than Tudor times, for I have a print by Alken 
depicting a top-hatted sportsman plastering a 
bittern at close range, with two dead birds 
attached to his waist-belt, an explanation of 
one of the reasons why this bird became almost 
extinct a century or more ago. 

The demoiselle crane, it would seem, has 
no fears of the ryot tilling his paddy field, and 
will remain feeding confidently with men work- 
ing all round him, but the first glimpse of a 
European with a gun causes him to rise. The 
method adopted is for the sportsman to drape 
himself with a piece of white cotton material, 
and to move towards the flock of cranes bent 
and pretending to use his gun as a mattock, 
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SOUTH COAST 


THE HIGH, INACCESSIBLE WEST CLIFF AT PORTLAND 


MONG the crags and crannies that spread 

from Old Harry Point in Dorset to 

Berry Head in Devon there is much to 

attract the wanderer. Crossing Poole 

ferry, he sees Old Harry and his Wife (sadly 

knocked about in a storm some years ago) pro- 

tecting the so-called Parson’s Barn, the cave in 

which the smugglers stored their contraband; 

‘“‘a skeleton’s jaw grinning at British naviga- 

tion’’ was how Thomas Hardy described the 
rocks. 

Beyond the ferry the road winds past the 


CREECH 


GRANGE, NEAR CORFE CASTLE 


Little Sea, a famous haunt of wildfowl, and the 
thatched cottages and verdant trees of Studland 
to Swanage. From the day when Alfred the 
Great trounced the Danes in Swanage Bay it 
has been a prosperous and self-contained town. 
The front of the town hall is part of the old 
Mercers’ Hall, London, a work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the clock tower was that of the Welling- 
ton Memorial, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and 
the lock-up, built in 1803, bears the impressive 
inscription that it was “erected for the pre- 
vention of vice and immorality by friends of 
religion and good 
order.”’ 


Being orderly 
folk, we have no need 
for it, so continue 
through Langton Mat- 
ravers, with a 700- 
year-old church tower, 
to the Acton quarries, 
which have been pro- 
ducing Purbeck marble 
since 1250; beyond 
them, in Kingston 
churchyard, the great 
Lord Eldon lies in a 
grave marked only by 
his initials, J. S., ona 
flat stone, 10 ins. 
square. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne is so proud 
of its hero that it has 
named one of its princi- 
pal squares after him, 
yet it has left him to 
lie here in an almost 
nameless grave ! 

There is a superb 
view of Corfe Castle 
before the steep, wind- 
ing descent to the vil- 
lage, over which loom 
the gaunt ruins, 
Hence, one day in 978, 
when it was a hunting- 
lodge, came Edward, 
the boy-king of 
England, to beg a cup 
of wine from his step- 
mother, the ambitious 


“enchantress, Elfrida. While he was drinking 
she stabbed him in the back and secured the 
throne for her own son, Ethelred the Unready. 
At the existing castle, of the Conqueror’s day, 
King John killed the hermit Peter, starved 
22 French knights to death, imprisoned his 
brother Arthur, his sister Eleanor and two 
daughters of the Scottish king. This blood 
thirsty record was expunged in 1645, when 
Lady Banks, ancestress of the Bankes famil) 
of Kingston Lacy near by, and her maids with 
a few men-at-arms, gallantly held the castle 
against the Parliamentary forces till stratagem 
brought defeat and destruction, with the ruin 
as we see it to-day. 

Up on the crest the sea-wind blows free, 
through Church Knowle and past Barnston 
Manor, said to have been founded 1,000 years 
ago. Unde1 the lee of Creech Hill to Tyneham 
there are fine and frequent glimpses of the blue 
Channel, stretching away to the horizon, There 
is a good window by Martin Travers in Tyneham 
Church, At peaceful little East Lulworth stands 
the first Roman Catholic church to be erected 
in England after the Reformation, St. Mary’s, 
built in the reign of George ITI. 

Past the blackened tower and walls of 
Lulworth Castle, burnt down in 1932, comes the 
first view of Lulworth Cove, like a chastened 
coquette hiding among the gaunt cliffs and 
tumbled rocks which guard the ceaseless move 
ment of the tides in the little basin, only 500 yds. 
wide. It is a beautiful scene, alone worth the 
journey from Swanage. 

Back north to Wool, where the Jac: bea 
manor house was the scene of the tragic wecding- 
night of Angel Clare and Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, and the main Weymouth road is re: ched. 
Along this is the church of Owermoigne, where 
the registers include the ancestors of T! omas 
Hardy from 1624 to 1793. The rectory is  2rtly 
Elizabethan, and it is said that, in “the | ravé 
days of old,”’ the smugglers would tell the =sctor 
to close his eyes and ears, by dropping « keg 
of good French brandy through his «=llar 
window ! 

As the road drops to the coast there c. mes 
one of the perfect views in England. A ead 
lies Weymouth Bay, a great arc of golden and 
edging a sea of sapphire blue; it grips the soul 
in its glory, so calm, so peaceful, a Hele! of 
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Troy among all the beauties of our coast. It was in 1789 


that George III discovered Weymouth as a bathing-place. 
He stayed at what is now the Gloucester Hotel, and Fanny 
Burney gives us a merry picture of the royal ablutions. 


Wi'h the Queen and Princesses the King had ‘‘no sooner 


popped his royal head under the water than a band struck 
up 70d save great George our King.’’ Weymouth has a 
che yuered history, going back to Roman days, but its 
pri .e interest now is in the radiant beauty of its marvellous 
he 

\t Chickerell the great Chesil Bank lies to the left, 
17 -xlles long, 50 ft. high and 170 to 200 yds. wide, an accre- 
tio of stones washed up by the sea. A “‘mermaid”’ 13 ft. 
lon was washed up here in 1727; although the lady is said 
to ive been fully authenticated I still believe she was only 
as |. On the way to Petersham the monument to Nelson’s 
Ha |v stands bravely on Blagdon Hill. There are some 
go. Norman work, a Jacobean pulpit and a curious old 
do! -table in Petersham church. 


Within two miles comes Abbotsbury, which, tradition 


sa) . was visited by St. Peter. There are many interesting 
ren. ins of the Benedictine abbey, established here about 
10. , most of all what is left of the great tithe barn, which 
was originally 282 ft. long by 30 ft. 9 ins. wide. The pictur- 
esc ¢ 16th- and 17th-century houses in the village have 


mo: ly been built with the abbey stones. 


There are now delightful views of the broadening 
Che inel, Chesil Beach being close in the foreground ; 
followed by more thatch at Burton Bradstock, on the run 
into Bridport, whose leading industries still include rope- 
making, This was the source of a good story against John 
Leland. He reported that it made “‘ good daggers,’’ quite 
unaware that a man was said to have died by a “ Bridport 
dagyer’’ when he swung at the end of a rope. As an old 
and historic town it is full of memories, although it seems 
to have been fortunate in keeping out of most of the 
national troubles. 

Charles II came here from Boscobel and mixed with 
the Parliamentary soldiers who were seeking him, in the inn 
courtyard, but there is no record of what Cromwell’s men 
said when they found out who was the servant who had 
joked and laughed with them! It was then that the Rev. 
Bartholomew Wesley (an ancestor of the great John) got a 
woman’s answer when he admonished the landlady of the 
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GAUNT RUINS OF CORFE CASTLE 


(Left) CLIFFS OF WORBARROW BAY, OF GREAT 
INTEREST TO GEOLOGISTS 


George Hotel for letting Charles stay at her house the night 
before, and allowing him to kiss her on leaving. 

“Tf I thought it were the King,’ replied the spirited 
hostess, ‘‘I would think better of my lips all the days of 
my life, so get you, Mr. Parson, out of my house.”’ 

Westward now, along the main road, through charming 
Chideock to Charmouth, which Jane Austen described as the 
happiest spot “for sitting in unwearied contemplation.”’ 
Here there is another good tale of Charles’s escapades. It 
was while he was staying at the Queen’s Arms (his room is 
still shown) that it had been arranged for him to sail for 
France. The wife of the captain of the ship which was to 
take him did not like her husband’s being mixed up with 
such dangerous practices, so she took away his trousers and 
locked him in his room till the tidal opportunity had 
passed, and Charles had to go to Shoreham. 


The steep climb from Charmouth is known as the Devil’s 
Bellows, and when a strong wind is blowing from the west 
the reason for the name is obvious. At the foot of the long, 
winding, new road lies Lyme Regis, which has used the 
affix since it was made a royal borough in 1284. It was the 
scene of many a fight: when the Duke of Monmouth 
marched out of it, in 1685, he took with him a young man 
of 24, Daniel Defoe, who fortunately escaped the clutches of 
Jeffreys when he hanged 12 of the men at the Cobb. This 
quaint old stone pier is first mentioned in 1328, as being then 
built of ‘“‘timber and rock.’’ The 15th-century church is well 
worth a special visit. It includes a fine Jacobean pulpit, 
with sounding-board, a handsome piece of tapestry, now 
floodlit, showing the marriage of Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York, a double lectern, Erasmus’s Paraphrase, a “‘breeches”’ 
Bible, and a window to Mary Anning, who, in 1811, dis- 
covered the famous millions-of-years-old ichthyosaurus. 
There is an unusual display of fossils in the Philpot Museum, 
which sets a good example by labelling the exhibits with 
their popular as well as their scientific names. The old 
stocks are also kept here. 

The road now strikes westward through a series of 
small but pretty villages to Newton Poppleford, just beyond 
which a turn south brings one to Colaton Raleigh, once a 
manor of the Ralegh family; it is said that Sir Walter planted 
his first potatoes in the garden on the west side of Place 
House. In the beautiful grounds of Lord Clinton’s seat, 
Bicton House, with its|,lovely lead figures and superb 
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specimen trees, is a rarity in an avenue of monkey 
puzzles, 25 on each side. Beyond it, in the 15th- 
century church of East Budleigh, is the Ralegh pew, 
with the date 1537. In the floor a cross marks the 
burial-place of Joanna, the first wife of Sir Walter's 
father. 


Here we are in the heart of the Ralegh country ; I 
give the name as Sir Walter gave it himself, for I have 
in my possession a copy of his signature, in which it 
appears clearly as Walter Ralegh. One may assume 
that he knew how to spell his own name. Hayes 
Barton, his birthplace, is 134 miles right of the road, 
a picturesque thatched and gabled Elizabethan hours>, 
with mullioned windows. The room in which he wis 
born and an oak table used by him are shown. 


Budleigh Salterton is a delightful little waterir z- 
place, lying in a narrow dell leading to the sea, w ch 
quaint little bridges across the stream to the houses, ‘n 
the main street. Sir J. E. Millais painted the fam: us 
Boyhood of Ralegh in 1870, in the Octagon House, at 1 
west end of the parade. The scene of the picture is ‘he 
wall opposite the house. 


Exmouth seems almost aggressively modern, \ et 
it has a history going back to Saxon days. In 1347 it 
supplied 10 ships to the Navy, but, 200 years ago, it hid 
sunk to be just “‘ a small hamlet, inhabited chiefly >y 
fishermen.’’ Then the good folk of Exeter discovered 
its possibilities as a resort. Any visitor should asced 
the hill to see the curious octagonal house A la Ronde 
built and furnished by two Regency spinsters. 


So northward along the side of the Exe to Topsham, 
which was the port of Exeter till 1544. The Countess 
Isabella de Fortibus, in 1290, being annoyed for some 
reason by the people of Exeter, blocked up the Exe with 
rocks and stones, at what is still as known as Countess 
Weir. In 1544 a canal was built for ships up to 15 tons. 
This was deepened in 1628 and further enlarged in 1829; 
it was the first lock canal in England. At Topsham the 
Exe is crossed by the Countess Weir Bridge to join the 
main road between Exeter and Dawlish. 


In the church at Kenton there is a superb rood- 
screen of 1478-86, with 40 panels containing their 
original pictures of saints and prophets and an exquisite 
south porch. So into lovely Dawlish, in its valley be- 
tween two projecting headlands, which was only a 
small fishing port in 1790. There are two Flaxman 
tablets and a very beautiful chancel in the church, which 
was re-built in 1438. The Parson Rock, out to sea, and 
the most picturesque attraction to the place, is said, by 
tradition, to have been originally a parson who, with 
his clerk, after an evening’s jollity, walked into the sea, 
and was turned into stone as a warning to us all not to 
go ‘“‘over the eight.”’ 


Teignmouth’s twisting streets were well described 
by W. M. Praed : 


Fantastic, puzzling, narrow, muddy, 
Excess of toil from lack of study, 
Where Fashion’s very latest fangles 
Had no conception of right angles. 


Originally an insignificant fishing village, it was the first 
landing-place of the Danes—in 787. After many vicissi- 
tudes it was burnt down by the French in 1690 ina 
vain effort to help the Jacobites; so proud was Louis 
le Grand of this that he had a special medal struck 
to commemorate it. England rallied to the stricken 
town. An appeal was made in ten thousand parish 
churches, and Teignmouth was re-built. Beyond it 
comes Shaldon Bridge, re-built in 1931, the longest 
bridge in England, as it extends its 1,671 ft. across the 
mouth of the Teign. There are grand sea views as 
Shaldon Hill is climbed, then it is a hilly run to ever- 
popular Torquay. 


The situation by Tor Bay, from Hope’s Nose to 
Berry Head, is perfect. From these cliffs the people 
watched the little ships of England dashing in upon the 
stately battalions of the Armada, eventually proudly 
bringing Dom Pedro’s galley into the bay as a muk 
of their triumph. Torquay’s history as a holiday re ort 
began with the building of a pier and quay in 1804-1)7; 
since then it has advanced in every direction and as 
set a national example in providing 23 car parks, \ ith 
accommodation for 1,100 cars. Save for the remain of 
Torre abbey, founded in 1196, on the outskirts of he 
town, and what is left of a 12th-century chape! on 
Chapel Hill, there is little that is old, but St. John’s 
Church, by G. E. Street, is one of the finest exam) ¢ 
of modern Gothic. The attractions of Torquay, how- 
ever, are its mild climate, the beauty which is on : id 
around the bay and many smaller neighbouring bé ’s, 
and as a centre for Dartmoor and a place for 4 
delightful holiday. 
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OBSTINATE RECORDS <=> By LIEUT.-COL. F. A. M. WEBSTER 


r HE death of the Hon. M. J. Brooks, 
earlier in the year, set me thinking 
about the general obstinacy of athletic 
records, the ease with which they give 

in for a while, and then, all of a sudden, dig 

in their toes once more. 

It is the same with the athlete himself. 
ite suddenly he will achieve a peak that he 
| not believed possible. Maybe he goes on to 
ater things after a proper pause, in which he 
ijusts his ideas, or maybe his record will 
id for many athletic generations. But more 
n 90 per cent. of record-breakers live to see 
ir best performances bettered. 

But that did not happen to Brooks, so far 
as concerned his Oxford and Cambridge sports 
re ord for the high jump of 6 ft. 21% ins., which 
h leared in 1876, for the figures set up 68 years 
ag remain uneclipsed. 


LAY-OUT STYLE 


Brooks invented a lay-out style, entirely his 
ov 1, which he described and explained to me 
or lumerous occasions. I mention this particu- 
la’ y, because it is almost exclusively by the 
in ention of new, scientifically justified, styles 
thletics that we can hope to improve even 
a ‘ttle upon the existing records. 

Where the high jumper is concerned the 
pr »blem has been to keep the weight from above 
his buttocks, and to get all the heavy parts, 
alove the hips, down to the common centre of 
gravity. 

The Americans, Byrd-Page and Michael 
Sweeney followed Brooks as_ world-beaters. 
They were small, light men capable of jumping 
far more than their own height. Byrd-Page 
from a crouch, if I remember, balled-up 
when over the bar, which was his individual 
variation of Brooks’s original lay-out and shoot. 
Sweeney, whose record of 6 ft. 53 ins., made 
in 1895, was to stand for many a year, got into 
a ball-up position above the very middle of the 
cross-bar, and then cut away the under leg, so 
that he turned to face the lath in clearance. 


WESTERN ROLL 


Up to that time all great high jumpers had 
made their spring from the foot farthest from 
the bar, and had alighted on the opposite foot. 
In 1911, however, an American lad, named 
Horine, went up to Stanford University, 
California. Up to that time he had just 
managed to beat 5 ft. with his best effort. 
He was very keen, but things didn’t look too 
good, for the practice ground would not permit 
him to make his run-up from the usual side to 
allow him to take off for a scissors jump, or 
the Eastern cut-off, invented by Sweeney. 
Therefore he ran from the other side, intending 
to jump from the opposite foot. However, he 
took off with his usual foot, instinctively. But 
that foot was now the nearest to the bar, 
which he cleared by a phenomenal margin. 
That jump was to lay the foundation of 
subsequent styles by which all records have 
since been beaten. In this western roll 
style, as it was to be called, Horine, within 
a few weeks, went up from 5 ft. to 6 ft. 
and, within a year, took the world’s record up 
to § ft. 7 ins. In this same style, in which the 
jumper in crossing the bar lays out perfectly 
flat on his side and parallel to the lath, and 
finally rolls over, to land in the pit on all fours, 
Harold Osborn went up to 6 ft. 8% ins. in 
1°04, Then came the two American Negroes, 
wo in 1936 tied in making yet another new 
mork of 6 ft. 934 ins. 

_ The fantastic height of 7 ft. was now in 
Sl at, but not merely by reason of the fact that 
tv.) men had got within 24% ins. of the coveted 
pe ‘ormance. The real promise lay in the dis- 
cc sry of a method that would bring the centre 
ot ravity even lower in relation to the height 
Of .e cross-bar. 
lohnson jumped in the accepted western 
tyle, but Albritton showed something new 
e nature of his peculiar ‘“‘straddle jump.” 
In iis style the jump is still made from the 
-00 nearest the bar, but, as the free leg goes 
Ove. the man turns face-down and his stomach is 
alm -t touching the bar, beyond which he lands 
one foot from which he did not make his 
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spring. That is the method used also by Lester 
Steers, U.S.A., when he cleared 6 ft. 11 ins. in 
1941. 

The high jump has witnessed the gradual 
creeping up of the record by inches, and 
fractions of inches, over nearly three-quarters 
of a century, but there are other records which 
have stood unbroken and well-nigh unchallenged 
for 20 years and more. 

In this connection, one thinks first of the 
long jump and the 16 lb. shot-put. In 1901 
P. J. O'Connor, who, I believe, still resides in 


THE LATE M. J. BROOKS, FIRST TO 
CLEAR 6 FT. IN THE HIGH JUMP 
His record of 6 ft. 24 ins. for the Oxford and 
Cambridge sports, made in 1876, is still 
unbroken 


Dublin, got within a quarter of an inch of that 
25 ft. which all the jumpers had been striving 
to reach since C. B. Fry, of Oxford University, 
set the record at 23 ft. 5 ins. in 1892. But how 
elusive that distance was still to prove was 
shown by Albert Gutterson, U.S.A., when he won 
the Olympic title at Stockholm in 1912 with a 
leap of 24 ft. 11 1/5ins. It had been aclose thing, 
but the Irishman’s record was to stand unbroken 
for yet another dozen years. That period was 
to mark the rise of the coloured jumpers to a 
level which is only just being challenged again 
by the white races. 


THREE RECORDS IN ONE DAY 


In 1921 Ed. Gourdin, a coloured under- 
graduate of Harvard University, produced a 
clean 25 ft. 3ins., to put the possibility of beating 
the level figure beyond all doubt. That boy’s 
performance was rapidly passed by other dusky 
jumpers. Then coal-black Cator, from Haiti, 
just beat 26 ft., to which distance the Jap, 
Chuei Nambu, added a few inches later on. 
But the man who was to set the seal on the 
jumping of the pre-war generation, and to bring 
27 ft. into clear view, was that amazing and 
very pleasant Negro Jesse Owens, who made 
world’s records (in an afternoon) for the 100 
and 220 yds. flat and the 220 yds. low hurdles, 
and finally recorded 26 ft. 8% ins. in the long 
jump. 

It was at the fourth celebration of the 
Olympic Games, in London in 1908, that I first 
met Ralph Rose from California. He stood 
6 ft. 54 ins., weighed more than 20 stone, and 
put the shot further than 47 ft., for a new 
Olympic record—in a downpour of rain. I 
remember that Lord Desborough stood close 
beside him, well sheltered by a vast um- 
brella. In the next year Rose increased the 
record to 51 ft. We said, of course, that such 
a feat could never be beaten, but by another 
superman, who, in the course of time. might 


evolve new tricks of the trade. But we were 
right only ‘in part, for when John Kuck, 
U.S.A., tossed out the 16 lb. ball to a new 
world’s and Olympic record of 52 ft. O# in. 
at Amsterdam in 1928, we saw quickly that, 
although his technique was both new and 
superb, he was still far short in stature and 
weight of his great forerunner. 

That year, and in the years that followed, 
it seemed as if the whole world had awakened 
to the realisation that record-breaking was not 
so difficult after all. After the first awe of 
achievement the record rose slowly to over 
55 ft. 

But there the game stopped until we got 
word of a man on his way from America to 
Norway, who was more vast, quicker and far 
more skilful than had been Ralph Rose. 

This was Jack Torrance. He weighed 
22 stone, stood 6 ft. 6 ins., and when one saw 
him trotting round the track at Oslo one did not 
at first notice the shot with which he ran, for 
it looked rather like a lawn-tennis ball balancing 
on his vast palm. In May, 1934, at Oslo he 
reached the fantastic distance of 57 ft. 1 in., 
and I say again, as I said of Rose in 1909, that 
Torrance’s record will not be beaten, or even 
approached, until a greater colossus in both 
mind and body appears upon the scene. 


POLE VAULT 


Another record which has gone up slowly, 
with a quite definite pause after each level 
foot-figure has been reached, is the pole vault. 
I remember the first time that 12 ft. was 
achieved, but that height, by 1930 or there- 
abouts, had become no more than a schoolboy’s 
performance. None the less, nearly 20 years 
went by before 13 ft. was beaten. Again a long 
interval ensued, in which the late Charles Hoff 
of Norway vaulted 13 ft. 1134 ins. at Abo, 
Finland, in 1924, but mever saw 14 ft. 
achieved until it was done by Sabin Carr, 
U.S.A., who won the Olympic title in 1928. 

Slowly and by inches the record mounted, 
and in 1937 Meadows and Sefton of U.S.A. 
tied at 14 ft. 11 ins., beyond which height the 
cross-bar could not be raised. It remained to 
Cornelius Warmedam to break the new level in 
1941, when he cleared 15 ft. 534 ins. Then he 
brought even 16 ft. in sight, when, a year later, 
he soared over the bar at 15 ft. 734 ins. 

To sum up this question of obstinate 
records. I have the feeling that the sticking 
point usually coincides with the level foot, or 
minute, marking a record, and that, once it has 
been passed, the ‘‘also-rans’’ to the record- 
breaker know that, for a further space, records 
will be reckoned by fractions of an inch, or a 
fraction of a second, which psychologically are 
only the merest touch of a finger beyond their 
own reach, and so further endeavour is greatly 
encouraged. 

But when a Rose, a Torrance, or a Warme- 
dam puts the record, as it seems, right beyond 
human reach, until another superman appears, 
then one can understand how the normal 
imagination boggles at such a feat, and many 
generations may pass before the coming of that 
superman, or until patient generations of lesser 
lights in athletics have had time to evolve new 
techniques. Better impedimenta, better tracks 
and better sports gear, too, all play their part. 


NEAR THE LIMIT 


Thus, and thus only, can world’s records 
be improved much more. We must, indeed, 
be very near the limit of record-breaking in 
most events already. Meanwhile, it is incon- 
ceivable that human physique can have 


“improved sufficiently in the 100 years or less 


that have elapsed since athletics were first 
properly organised in this country, and in which, 
by 1896, the rest of the world was following our 
lead, to account for the amazing advance in 
athletic records which has been witnessed in 
even the last half-century. There are, however, 
two other factors still to be mentioned. Science 
has designed better training methods, and the 
aspiration to succeed is much stimulated by 
the vast numbers of men, and women too, 
throughout the world, who are competing regu- 
larly, in normal times. 





EW antiques are so full of colour, so 

naively attractive, as English papier 

maché of late Georgian and early 

Victorian days. Chairs, screens, needle- 
work-stands, trays, inkstands and an endless 
variety of small boxes were made from this 
accommodating material, its shiny black surface 
relieved by colourful paintings in oils, scintillat- 
ing pearl and gleaming decorations in gold and 
bronze. 

It was in 1772 that Henry Clay, a working 
japanner of 19, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 
invented that heat-resisting paper-ware capable 
of taking a glossy coating of Oriental lacquer. 
The invention brought him great wealth. When 
Clay became High Sheriff of Warwickshire in 
1792, the Birmingham Gazette recorded that his 
train of magnificently attired attendants was 
nearly half a mile in length. 

For half a century, articles made from 
Clay’s panels were known as paper-ware, the 
misleading term of papier maché being appro- 
priated about 1825. Greenish-grey paper was 
used, rather thicker and tougher in texture than 
good quality blotting paper, but hardly so 
smooth and made from cotton rags. Wool was 
rigidly excluded from the pulp as it perished 
during stoving, causing dents and blemishes 
on the fine polish. 

Clay’s process was described to me years 
ago by ancient Mrs. Featherstone of Hughes’ 
Court Yard, Temple Street, Wolverhampton. 
She had learned her trade at Jennens and 
Bettridge, of Birmingham, in the 1830s, and 
after marriage worked at Shoolbred, Love- 
ridge and Shoolbred’s in Wolverhampton, The 
majority of panel-makers were women working 
a six-day week of 70 hours for 5s. 

Panel building started by laying a sheet of 
paper smoothly over an oil-coated metal or 
wood core. This sheet was painted with an 
adhesive composed of equal parts of glue, 
flour and resin. Another sheet was laid over 
this and carefully smoothed: then core and 


paper were placed in a drying oven at 100° 
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PAPIER MACHE—I 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 
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Fahr. After stoving, 
they were rasped and 
pumice-stoned until a 
perfectly smooth sur- 
face was produced. 
Another sheet of paper 
was applied and the 
process repeated. Solid- 
ity and high gloss 
capacity depended en- 
tirely upon efficient 
smoothing. Ten sheets 
made a panel strong 
enough to withstand 
ordinary wear and tear. 

Final smoothing 
was long and laborious; 
then, to make the panel 
moisture-resisting, it 
was immersed for sev- 
eral hours in a mixture 
of linseed oil and spirits 
oftar. Three more hours 
in the stove at a tem- 
perature of 250° Fahr. 
was followed by a care- 
ful levelling with plane, 
rasp and pumice. A 
thorough rubbing and 
polishing with chamois 
leather and the panel was ready for its coating 
of black japan. Another 12 hours in the stove 
and it was ready for the artist. When decora- 
tions were dry the papier maché was coated 
with transparent copal varnish, to be followed 
a week later by a rubbing of rotten stone and 
water applied with a soft hand. 

Mrs. Featherstone explained that panels 
with ornamental rims required considerable 
dexterity in manipulation. The paper was taken 
over the edge of the core and later was softened 
for moulding by hand. A bow saw was used 
for cutting out indentations. 

A special technique was used for hollow- 
ware, such as vases. The paper sheets were 






SHAPED TRAY, WITH EMERALD GREEN GROUND AND 
AN ORIENTAL PATTERN IN VIVID COLOURS 


Diameter 23} ins. 


From Lady Smith 


applied over a core of the desired shape. When 
half the ultimate thickness had been built a 
clean cut through to the core was made with a 
sharp tool; the two sections were pulled apart 
and the core was removed. Then both halves 
were brought together and the remainder of 
the sheets pasted over and stoved. 

Clay’s invention was not improved upon 
until 1847, when an enterprising paper mill 
supplied ready-made panels of paper sheets 
pressed into a standard thickness of one-sixth 
of an inch. Two, three or four panels were 
stuck together and used according to the nature 
of the article being made. They were made 
pliable by steam, and shaped in a heated metal 





With painting of Queen Victoria’s children, Windsor 


Castle in the background, in oils. Gold-decorated border embellished in green 


and pink pearl. 


a medieval lady 


(Right) POLE SCREEN. With equestrian portrait of 


mould upon which a similar heated mould was 
screwed. Panels moulded and dried in this way retained 
their shape permanently. 

Hand-made papier maché is of better quality and 
somewhat heavier than paper-makers’ panels of the same 
thickness. Examine the undecorated back of an example 
of the latter in an oblique light and a texture is visible. 
This is absent in the hand-made material. 

For half a century little more than panels and trays 
were made, the panels being incorporated in tables, furni- 
ture, boxes and sedan chairs. Clay’s earliest work was 
plainly decorated with simple geometric designs in two or 
three colours and yellow bronze. 

Sparkling bronzes in various colours decorated papier 
mAaché after 1812, when Thomas Hubball of Clerkenwell 
carried the idea to Clay’s successor in Birmingham. 
Pictures and designs were composed entirely of coloured 
bronzes applied to the gold-sized surface in the form of 
chemically stained metallic powders. Very elaborate pictures 
were produced; often it is necessary to examine a specimen 
carefully to decide whether it was swab produced or 
brush-painted. About 1830 decorations done entirely in 
bronze were superseded for 10 years by mixed ornament, in 
which pearl predominated, bronze being used for skies and 
backgrounds. 

Then, in 1843, began a second bronze period, Exqvisite 
atmospheric effects were skilfully produced by the ble: ding 
of various bronzes with each other and with oil cours. 
Outdoor pictures show sunny skies and atmospher 3 10 
gold-coloured bronzes, while dark masses of trees in ! ‘avy 
shadow and ruined buildings gilded with sunlight are € °ep- 
tionally beautiful. Church interiors show stone walls und 
pillars bathed in ‘a golden glory streaming from G ‘hi 
windows, frequently stained, while shafts of light -om 
other, hidden, windows pierce the shadows. This was the 
Wolverhampton style of bronzing, a speciality of Fred: ‘ick 
Walton and Company, of the Old Hall Works, an Elizabe 1a" 
mansion formerly occupied by the Leveson-Gowers. 

The different degrees of light, indicated by various | IX 
tures of gold-coloured bronze powders, are interesting for “he 
technical skill shown in applying and blending the sin ple 
means employed. To Frederick Perks can be attributed the 
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best of this work, and from his appren- 
tice “‘Bundle’”’ Vaughan, later a tray 
decorator at Edward Perry’s in Temple 
Street, Wolverhampton, I obtained an 
out!ine of the method used. Paper tem- 
pla'es with holes cut to correspond 
wit the patches of sunlight were laid 
on ie picture. Tinted bronze powders 
wer’ sprinkled through the _ holes 
upc) a prepared surface. After this, 
gol border, lines and figures were 
ove aid with gold leaf and picked out. 
Fir lly, a fine pencil brush was used for 
dar lines, coloured windows and other 
det Is. Until 1850 gold and silver skies 
we: the usual background to oil 
pai ings. Afterwards painting was 
ent ely in oils. 

ure gold was an important decor- 
ati’ medium from 1816, in the form of 





SRS & 
VASE MADE FOR THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 1851 
Naturalistic flowers on a green 
ground; nickel mounts 


gold leaf and as a powder sprinkled 
over a sticky surface to produce high- 
light effects. A second quality of very 
low carat and only one-twentieth of the 
cost was more generally used. A single 


plece of papier maché may have gold of 
several hues in its composition, the 
alloys being copper, brass and zinc. 
Gol paint was never used. 


right gold effects could be 
ach ed only ona highly polished sur- 
lace. This was lightly brushed with a 


Wee inglass solution. The gold leaf 
Was -.id over this and allowed to set 
firm Then the design was painted 


ont! gold with a thick fluid made by 
‘isso ing tar in turpentine. After this 
‘sph ‘um had set, the uncovered gold 
vas ashed away, leaving only the 
desig _ A gentle mopping with cotton- 
wool .oistened with turpentine dis- 
solve. the asphaltum, leaving the 
(desig: “n gleaming gold. Gold or silver 
leaf. ; sometimes used as a ground 
for < our painting, giving extra 
brillie -y to a flower, the plumage of 
a bir: a butterfly. The paint used 
Was a. cost translucent. 
(To be concluded.) 
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WRITING-DESK; WORK-BOX AND WRITING-CABINET; SNU 
“ BASKET” WORK-BOX DECORATED WITH VERBENAS 
The latter motif was a speciality of the flower painter William Bourne, Old Hall Works, Wolverhampton 





SNUFF-BOXES WITH PAINTED LIDS. (Left) Mary Queen of Scots. 


S. Raven. (Right) The Three Graces, by 5. Raven 


VASES WITH 


FLORAL DECORATION. Height, 16 ins. and 20 ins. 


683 





JFF-BOX; AND A 





(Middle) Miss Foote, by 





From Lady Smith 





AUNTIE 


G 


By H. B. SHARPE 


UNTIE G was originally known as 
Gungi and was thought to be a male 
ground hornbill. 

He had been brought up with 
children, so he was an impudent self-assured 
person who always gave us hours of amusement 
and laughter with his antics and wisecracks 
among my other birds. He was the dead spit 
of a woman friend of mine and also showed 
resemblance to other rather large-nosed great- 
aunts. In fact, all his resemblances were to the 
female sex. Sometimes he looked like a down- 
at-heel but respectable charwoman in dowdy 
black; then the bold red face reminded one of a 
coster woman from the slums; or on the days 
of somewhat brighter plumage and_ with 
feathers ruffled in the sun, the resemblance 
was’ to an ancient dowager in shoddy black 
velvet. The precise walk and manner, peering 
here and there and saying ‘‘erh, erh, erh,”’ 
increased the illusion. 

Then a large gawk of a young hornbill was 
brought in and Gungi did a bit of real he-man 
stuffi—blew himself up and strutted and 
boomed, made a dash at the youngster and gave 
it a sound peck with his beak. I was just in 
time to ward off the force of the blow. Then 
he repented, became all soft and feminine like, 
crooned and fussed round the youngster, lay 
down beside it, nibbled at its eye and then 
strolled off, to return in a very short time with 
a nice fat frog for the child. Bless me, what a 
fuss there was, honking and “erhing’’ and 
crooning and holding the food just out of reach 
of the frantic child. 

At last, the frog was handed over and 
Gungi became Auntie G and took it upon herself 
to look after the child. She did it so well that 
one day the child was reported sick. It died. 
An eminent surgeon was staying with me, so 
a post-mortem was held. Auntie G was present. 
(I am not quite sure how disinterested she was. 
She had never been seen to turn up her nose at 
any kind of meat!) The post-mortem revealed 
the splintered bone of a hare crossways in the 
youngster’s stomach. Just the kind of unsuit- 
able food a maiden aunt would give a child. 

One day another young hornbill was 
brought to me. Auntie G met it at the gate and 
escorted it in, crooning and booming and 
ruffling her shabby old mantilla as usual. She 
was delighted to adopt the child. He was a 
pale and anemic youngster and was christened 
Fauntleroy. He has always been a charming 
gentle bird and is now growing up into a large 
one as well. 

It was now that we began to have doubts 
about Auntie G’s bona fides. One has heard 
so often of maiden ladies and later of adopted 
children suddenly appearing. Was Auntie G’s 
past life any better than it ought to have been? 
Anyhow, she was a very worthy foster parent. 
That was not the end of it. Another youngster 


arrived and Auntie 
adopted it at once. 
Really, Auntie G, 
could your past life 
have been as tattered 
as all that? 

The new child was 
a nasty-tempered fiery 
little bird with fierce 
blue eyes and bristling 
eyebrows who bullied 
poor Auntie and 
Fauntleroy unmerci- 
fully. He always had 
to have the first of 
everything and grab- 
bed things even if he 
did not want them. 

Auntie worked 
continuously. Not 
only did she have to 
find all the lighter 
delicacies of the menu 
(I provided the meat 
ration), but she had 
to help the children to 
preen their feathers, 
to squeeze the oily 
musk out of their 
preening glands with 
which the feathers had 
to be dressed and to 
search for lice around 
their heads and necks. 
She never complained, 


or rather she always complained and carried 
on with her work, Continouusly erh-erh-erhing, 
and the youngsters never stopped their treble 
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AUNTIE G, 


accompaniments to her deeper notes. 


See her strolling sedately along the garden 
borders, a side-step here, a pause there, a 
gentle rustling of the leaves, a sudden stab and 
she had impaled a grasshopper. Then frantic 
digging for a cutworm—all presented, with a 
gentle bow, to Fauntleroy or the Little Stranger. 

Then she would spot the breakfast table 
and over she would trot followed by the 
squawking youngsters. A gobbet of butter was 
her delight and she would always allow herself 
a little latitude here and eat all the butter 
herself—maybe butter was bad for children— 
but a piece of bread she would at once present 
in her most condescending manner to them. 
Fauntleroy generally got the crusts, while Little 
Stranger grabbed butter literally from Auntie’s 
gullet. Auntie would steal from the table. She 
would be up like a flash and off with a morsel 


before one had thought of stopping her. 


Breakfast finished, the Gungis sauntered 
off. Auntie would flit ten to fifteen feet up the 
trunk of an olive tree and, as she arrived on the 
ground, present the youngsters with the lizard 


she had picked off the tree trunk. 


THE GROUND HORNBILL, PREPARES 
FOR A SIESTA 


inserts her huge closed beak into the middle 
of the clump; slowly, slowly, she opens it and 
rustles the grass with feet and wings and, of 
course, the poor silly frog leaps right into that 
open space which happens to be Auntie’s 
outstretched beak. Fauntleroy is given the 
frog, but Little Stranger snatches half of it. 

At the alpine strawberries, there is a halt 
and the bed is cleared. Auntie steps on one 
side, flicks at a lily stem and has collected a 
chameleon. She has no intention of giving this 
up. She just squeezes it once or twice, swallows 
it and then has a little more fruit. 

The party has now arrived where the 
gardeners are working, and eating in real 
seriousness begins. Earthworms, grubs and 
larve, all are gobbled up. Auntie nibbles play- 
fully at a gardener’s toes or lies with wings 
outspread, as one dead, then squeaks, makes 4 
dive at a fork or trowel and is off to follow the 
horses or the cattle in their paddocks. She will 
inspect the boys’ quarters en route and collect 
quite a lot of “‘savouries’’ there. 

At mid-day the family stretch out on the 
ground and sun themselves; then there is 4 
siesta on the barn roof, but food soon calls 
again. 


In a wild state the ground hornbills can 
be seen to be birds of great intelligence, but 
Auntie was even more advanced. She had 
method and design. She knew that after 
luncheon there was a quiet hour, so it was then 
she would evade the youngsters and stroll 
slowly past the windows, just looking at nothing, 
so to speak, and round the corner she wou! 1 go, 
“erh’”’-ing as usual. 

Then with deathly silence she would tiptoe 
up to the room door (the floor was very slippery, 
so she had to go very carefully). She »ould 
peer round, have a look into the drawing “oom 
and then tiptoe to the cupboard where ‘able 
butter was kept. As she reached the oor, 
excitement would be too much for her ar / she 
would give a loud “‘erh”’ but stifle it anc then 
stand deathly still till all seemed clear. “hen 
she would prise open the door (until a fa: ener 
was found that defeated her) and quietly . nish 
off the butter. 

If one called out ‘“‘Hi, Auntie G, whe are 
you doing?” there would be a squawk e 4 4 
rush and she invariably skidded across the 100 
as she went. 

Then the crowned cranes led her 10 
sadism, I fear. She realised what fools 
were and how she could chase and harry ‘1 


A little diversion : 
the crowned cranes are 
lounging in the shade. 
Auntie walks sedately 
on, then with a screech 
anda jump, flap, jump, 
flap, she is in the 
middle of them and 
laying out right and 
left. The cranes, big- 
ger and stronger birds 
than Auntie, scatter 
in all directions, utter- 
ing their silly chicken 
calls. 

“Come on chil- 
dren,’’ croons Auntie; 
‘* frogs,’’ and she tip- 
toes along the edge of 
a pool. ‘‘ Hello, acrab; 
here you are !’’ She 
has just jabbed one 
and handed it to Little 
Stranger. ‘‘Now be 
quiet. Erh, erh.’’ She 
tiptoes to a clump of 


AUNTIE G BEING NICE TO FAUNTLEROY grasses — gently she 
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as shc wished and, from being merely frolicsome, 
she became definitely vicious and gave them 
hell. She always walked on demurely if caught. 
Once she gave one such a bang over the 
head that it lay unconscious all day, was 
ill for over a week and did not get back till 
nearly two months after Auntie’s death the 
limited intelligence with which crowned cranes 
are blessed. 

Auntie in her early days had a very bad 
leg. The silly old bird could not balance on one 
leg at all. She was a pathetic sight. So a small 
camp chair was found and covered with layers 
of bags and Auntie G sat in it. And there she 
stayed; she never tried to move from it. The 


WINTER 


HEN the bore comes racing up the 

estuary the geese gaggle in at great 

speed from the eastern hills; glid- 

ing noisily in to the flats in long 
lines, whiffling down to the water and skimming 
over it in a fast-flying pack. Swarms of curlew 
smoke up and down the broad wave hissing over 
the sands, Its relentless flooding up the main is 
marked by the cloud of gulls dipping over its 
curling edges: fascinated by the eternal mag- 
netism of the flowing tide—just as the peewits 
rocket over the sea-wall at moonrise, tumbling 
recklessly over the making tide, mad with its 
lunar attraction. Cormorants, eager to greet 
its swirling waters, waddle over the flats to it, 
parrotwise, with spread square tails brushing 
the sand, They stand on its flank-edge with 
vibrant wings akimbo, uttering uncouth goose 
cries, in obvious enjoyment of the water flow- 
ing higher and higher about them. If, that is to 
say, so sluggish a creature can enjoy any physi- 
cal sensation short of the actual mating: 
though, indeed, he is no sluggard in the water. 
He has not the grace of his lesser cousin the 
green cormorant, or shag, but he dives easily, 
and gets along under water at two yards a 
second. Swimming so low that only his peri- 
scopic neck is seen, he can, however, dive and 
maiceuvre in an inch or two of water insuffi- 
cles to cover his back. 

* * * 


‘he terrific gales and rains seeing the old 
yeas out coincide with the highest tides, and 
the ‘ore covers all the marsh, leaving flooded 
cree<; and colossal flushes of water when it 
ebbs. For weeks at this season gales blow from 
ort and west, often for days at a time with- 
Cut hour’s intermission, until sleep becomes 


am ckery, Many a morning and evening 

of le. ‘ng rains I have lain behind the sea-wall 

Watc. ng the packs of ducks bobbing up and 

down on the tempest-tossed waves of the 

— marsh, just out of gunshot. Three 
us 


id pinkfooted geese float peacefully on 


DEAR, I AM SO ILL; MY FOOT DOES HURT SO” 


seat of the trouble was found and I held Auntie 
while a servant lanced it. It was a tough job in 
the bony part of the leg, but Auntie never 
flinched, though I could feel her pressing her 
head and neck against my face and sucking 
in wind. She remained in hospital for another 
day and then hobbled about again and was soon 
well. 

There came a day when a boy came along 
and said: “Auntie G is very sick. She is at 
the compost pits. I think she has eaten too 
many grubs.”” I went along. Auntie looked 
quite well, but she did not want to move. I 
brought her to her favourite roosting place and 
gave her one or two pieces of butter which she 
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HERE? SUGAR! BUTTER!!” 


ate, but there was no zest in it. In the morning 
she was dead beneath the bough. 

A post-mortem was held. Auntie’s gall 
bladder was burst—she was as fat as the butter 
of which she was so fond. I had a look in her 
gizzard as well. It was like a woman’s reticule. 
There were three or four buttons, some jagged 
bits of glass, spent *22 bullets, a nail and quite 
a lot of hooks and eyes. Busy old Auntie. 
They’d not killed her, of course; she’d just put 
them away in case. 

I was very upset at Auntie’s death. She 
had been with me for over four years and was 
more of a character than the youngsters will 
ever be. Auntie G, you dear old reprobate ! 


ON THE SALTINGS 


By RICHARD PERRY 


the grey waves and spatter the outcrops of 
hummocky grass in a great half-moon about 
the herd’s black hut, apparently indifferent to 
the stinging hailstones from a skirting curtain 
of inky cloud driving up the estuary with the 
last of the tide and athwart the marsh. In 
addition to the usual albino cream goose there 
was said to be one with three legs among the 
three thousand—for your genuine wildfowler 
enjoys a plausible romancing as much as any 
of his fellowmen, despite his great experience 
and knowledge of bird-lore. 


* * & 


I do not know that I especially enjoy lying 
out in heavy rain, but on such occasions I do 
not notice it much, because of the pleasure I 
get in watching wildfowl in what seems to me 
their most perfect element. Into no other back- 
ground does the extravagantly plumaged wild 
duck, or mallard, fit so perfectly. How few are 
British duck! Nearly all, in packs of as many 
as a thousand, are winter immigrants from 
northern Europe, wonderfully slender of white- 
ringed necks, and sharp of heads : so unlike our 
heavy pond mallard. How delightfully the 
pale olive-yellow of their bills foils their dark- 
green velvet heads that shine so glossily in 
sudden rays of sun and contrast with the strange 
purple-brown of their breasts and lilac-grey 
fawn of their flanks! When a strong sun glim- 
mers over the colourless flats the drakes gleam 
almost as whitely as shelduck. They mount 
into flight with a flash of salmon legs and white- 
wedged tails. 


When the waters of the bore go back it is 
possible to get on to the middle of the marsh, 
but no further, by dint of much wading of, and 
detouring round, flooded creeks. The effort 
expended is not without reward. Little jack 
snipe, with short bills, crouch, in ones and twos, 
in hummocks of dead grass: only their bright 
ochre stripes betraying them to my roving eye. 
At too close approach they flit up, with weak 


etch, not towering like common snipe, to seek 
shelter in runnels and hummocks forty yards 
on. 

A peregrine falcon, screaming across the 
marsh in straight flight after a wigeon duck, 
strikes her once, then under, over, and down 
with her. 

Little swallowtails of five or eight pintails 
cut down wind at terrific speed: perhaps the 
most stirring of all sights to the spirit of the 
wildfowler. Though so devastatingly swift, 
they fly very delicately and fragilely, looking 
not unlike merganser, with their long necks and 
fast-beating wings. 

And on the colossal flushes swim fifteen thou- 
sand duck : a hardly credible spectacle reminding 
the onlooker of those protected lakes in North 
America at the Fall migration, Nearly all are 
wigeon, but there are a thousand-odd mallard, 
two or three thousand teal, and fives and tens 
of pintail and shoveller. 


~*~ * * 


To see three thousand teal slanting over 
with heavy swish of green-glinting wings beat- 
ing in time, or, supremely, five thousand wigeon 
flighting as one, cork-screwing at a single im- 
pulse down to the flush, are phenomena too 
swiftly moving for me to record adequately 
their infinite shades of changing form and 
colour. Over the two enormous flushes flooding 
the middle of the marsh, riven by the hum- 
mocky ridge on which I stand, this stupendous 
flight of wigeon slants athwart me—a glimmer- 
ing sheet of white bellies in the winter sun— 
flattens out, lifts, and soars as a grey cloud 
slashed by the white wings of the drakes. What 
but a mass intersensitiveness could order this 
great body of duck with such spontaneous and 
unanimous celerity, when they stoop at me, 
with the fanning of a mighty rushing wind, to 
circle around and around? Here was no flight 
of tiny waders, but eight thousand pounds of 
muscular duck, obeying a single impulse with 
one immediate synchronous response ! 
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Built on} the site of the Tudor Palace for Richard Hill about 1708 


RICHMOND PALACE, SURREY-—II 


TRUMPETERS’ HOUSE AND OLD FRIARS 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


A romantic hypothesis connects either James I1, or Queen Anne and Abigail Masham, with the building of Trumpeters’ House, which is claimed as 


an unrecorded work of Wren. 


HEN did Wren design the lovely 
and wholly characteristic front of 
what is now called Trumpeters’ 
‘House (Fig. 1), on part of the site 
of Richmond Palace? That he did so there 
can, I maintain, be very little doubt. The 
effortless yet subtle proportions of its 


noble facade, with the relatively tall narrow 
windows and two little pedimented pavi- 
lions, would proclaim his hand, even without 
the portico. None but he would have con- 
ceived that, with its unconventional omission 
of the middle column as in Inigo Jones’s at 


2.—THE LAWN 


St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; or would have 
so handled the Tuscan pilasters and portal 
feature beneath it (Fig. 3), so near akin to 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Yet there is no mention of this building 
in any catalogue of his work or in the 
exhaustive collections of the Wren Society. 
Indeed, I have never heard this front of 
Trumpeters’ House mentioned before. The 
later limit of its possible dating, 1708, might 
admit Board of Works collaboration in its 
design-- Hawksmoor or Vanbrugh—but the 
elevation is most uncharacteristic of either, 





TO THE RIVER, FROM UNDER THE PORTICO OF 
TRUMPETERS’ 


HOUSE 


White's Club is said, traditionally, to have used Old Friars in the eighteenth century. 


and since the then owner was a private 
person, Richard Hill, brother of Queen Anne’s 
friend Mrs. Masham, the Board could scarcely 
have been involved. Hill, however, through 
his sister, was perhaps in a position to have 
contact with Wren personally. 

But there is another possibility. There 
is so regal an air about the portico, facing 
down the majestic lawn towards the river 
(Fig. 2), as to raise a doubt of even a Queen’s 
favourite’s brother (a man of no remem- 
bered note) commissioning it. On the other 
hand, James II is vaguely recorded to have 
instituted repairs to the Palace for the 
reception of his children and those of their 
governess Lady Frances Villiers; the infant 
Old Pretender is said to have been nursed 
there; and Queen Anne is said to have wished 
to take up residence at Richmond, but to 
have failed to evict Lady Villiers. From that 
it is arguable that the building repaired for 
James II was covetable—not a patched-up 
remnant of the Tudor palace. 

Trumpeters’ House, alias the Old Palace 
and Garden Gate House (before 1710), is s0 
called from two late medieval stone figures 
of trumpeters (or heralds) that long stood 
by its front door in Wardrobe Court. 
It occupies the site of the Middle Gate 
between the outer court of the Palace and 
the cour d’honneur; consequently the Privy 
Lodgings Building that lay south c’ the 
latter—somewhere on the present lawn 
(Fig. 2)—must have completely disap: cared 
when the new house was planned vw ‘hits 
portico looking to the river beyond. 

The Palace continued in use till th 
War. It was occupied by Henry, Pri’ e of 
Wales, for whom de Caux evident! Tt 
designed the gardens, since the sum of é °,422 
was paid him for works at “‘ Richmond } ous 
& Sheen.” Charles, as Prince of Wales was 
in 1617 granted the manors of Richr ond, 
Ham, and Petersham, and began to for 1 his 
famous collection of pictures in the P: .act. 
After his accession he used it little, though 
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his children are recorded as occupy- 
ing it from time to time. In 1649 
the Parliamentary Survey, quoted 
in the previous article, gives a 
minute description of the buildings, 
supplementing Hollar’s drawing of 
1636. In 1650 the buildings were 
sold to sundry persons for £10,000, 
and there can be little doubt that 
the bulk were then pulled down. 
However, sufficient remained to be 
given to the Queen Dowager, Hen- 
rietta Maria, as a residence in 1665. 
She subsequently made. it over to 
Sir Edward Villiers, whose wife, as 
noted above, was governess of 
James Duke of York’s children. 

There appear to be no records 
of extensive work on the Palace for 
James II. But a Treasury Paper of 
1714 (reprinted in Wren Society 
XVIII) contains the petition of 
John Evans, Bricklayer, to the 
effect that 

In the summer before King James 
went away, His Majesty ordered his 
Palace at Richmond to be repaired and 
beautified and, requiring expedition 
therein, Sir Christopher Wren employed 
one Drew, a bricklayer of that town 
(while the King was there). Which Drew 
being incapable of performing, Sir C. 
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employed and directed me to get as many hands 
as possible to carry on the same, which I did and 
continued in the work for several months until His 


a a 


4 


Majesty’s departure out of England, when I was 
discharged therefrom without receiving the least 
satisfaction, although I had been at very great 
expense. 

Wren similarly went short of his salary 
as Surveyor from Lady Day 1687 till 1691. 
His riding charges, 1688-89, refer to 
Richmond, Princes Bedchamber, Queen’s dining- 
room, Lady Governess’s closet. 
The Treasury Books (Calendar of State Papers) 
refer to £550 “for buildings at Richmond” 
between August and December 1688. 


It is possible that the revolutionary 
condition of the time when work was in 
progress has led to the disappearance of fuller 
particulars, but it is on the whole unlikely 
that nothing more would be heard of so 
considerable a building as Trumpeters’ 
House than Evans’s petition 25 years later. 
However, Wren undoubtedly did supervise 
some undertaking at that time. It might 
be that he then designed and began Trum- 
peters’ House, and that Richard Hill later 
completed it to that model. 


Or was Richard Hill a “man of straw’’? 
A convenient instrument for the intrigues of 
Queen Anne and her Lady of the Bed- 
chamber? 


He and his sister Abigail were children 
of Francis Hill, a London merchant who 
ruined himself by speculations. Richard is 
stated to have obtained a place in the 
Customs House, while Abigail, as is well 
known, “took service” in her cousin Sarah 
Marlborough’s household till the latter 
recommended her to the Queen. The Hills, 
in fact, began with no private means, and 
Abigail had not ousted the Duchess as Anne’s 
confidante before 1707, when the Queen was 


6.—THE PALACE GATE. With the entrance to Trumpeters’ House 
in Wardrobe Court. Detail of the archway shown last week 


5.—A CEILING IN TRUMPETERS’ HOUSE. 


. 
\ 


With busts of Pope and Milton. 


Circa 1740 


present at her secret marriage to Masham. 
The Duchess was not finally dismissed till 
1711. 

These dates may have a significant 
bearing on the chronology of the house. A 
list of residents, in the possession of the 
Office of Woods and Forests, begins with 
Richard Hill in 1708, who is stated by Lady 
Cave in Old Rich- 
mond to have 
obtained the site 
from the Queen. 
Nothing more 
seems to be known 
of him, and I find 
it difficult to be- 
lieve that, even 
if “Mrs. Morley” 
was sufficiently 
powerful in 1708 
to get him the 
site of a royal 
palace, he would 
by then have 
acquired the 
means to build 
such a house, 
designed by the 
first architect of 
the age, out of 
Customs, however 
shadily manipu- 
lated; unless the 
Queen and _ her 
favourite were 
actively interest- 
ed in the matter 
for their own 
ends. Unless, in 
fact, Hill’s lease 
was arranged, and 
the house built 
and paid for, in 
the highest quar- 
ters, in order to 
provide a covert 
and retired resort 
for the Queen and 
Mrs. Masham’s 
political allies to 
meet under cover 
of visiting Mr. 
Hill. The years 


1708-11, when the Marlborough and 
Whig influence over Anne was being gradu- 
ally undermined by the worthy but subtle 
Abigail, teemed with Court intrigue. Some 
such secret arrangements as this could, 
moreover, account for the entire absence ot 
any documentary material relating to a 
building obviously of outstanding distinc- 
tion. The very unobtrusiveness of its 
entrance, in the corner of Wardrobe Court, 
gives no notion of the majestic hinterland; 
and Queen Anne would, of course, have 
arrived from Hampton Court by water, 
landing at the bottom of the lawn. 


Trumpeters’ House has had many other 
remarkable residents. By an irony of events, 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough was in occupa- 
tion in 1729, after a Rev. M. B. Hill. Mr. 
Lewis Way followed (1730-71), to whom is 
probably due the fine rococo ceiling, intro- 
ducing busts of Pope and Milton, in a beauti- 
ful panelled room overlooking the lawn 
(Fig. 5). Probably it was the ‘long library, 
in the most charming house in the world,” in 
which Disraeli found Metternich established 
in 1849. In 1911 Cav. Marconi was tenant. 
In 1918 Mr. Jose Reixach moved in; member 
of the Bradford firm that brought from Spain 
to England the first double-pile loom for 
velvet weaving. His son, the late Reginald 
Reixach, made the stately riverside gardens, 
where masses of fruit grow to perfection on 
old brick walls, familiar to a large circle 
including many theatrical friends. 


OLD FRIARS 


Wyngaerde’s view of the Palace ‘rom 
the Green in 1562, reproduced last week, 
shows its outer wall continuing eastwards 
from the gateway for about 100 yds., hen 
it turned south towards the river, to .orm 
the galleries enclosing the privy garden and 
orchard. Maids of Honour Row was but m 
George I’s reign on the stretch between the 
gateway and the corner; and at about the 
corner stands Old Friars (Fig. 4), which as 
a rainwater-head dated 1687. Evide tly 
somebody else was building on part of che 
Palace site at that time besides James II. 
It takes its name from a house of Observant 
Friars, founded by Henry VII in 1:2, 
attached to the Palace: Wyngaerde’s v eW 
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}from the river shows what is probably its 
church adjoining the eastern gallery of the privy 
garden near its riverside end, with a large court 
or cloister attached. It must have had other 
buildings farther back, on the Green, for the 
Parl'amentary Survey in 1649 found 
on tue outsyde of the said galleryes adjoining there- 
unto is one pile of building called the Fryers, conteyning 
three rooms belowe stayres, now used as a chandlers 
shop, and fower handsome rooms above stayres. 


In 0218, when Old Friars and Old Palace Place 
adjc ning to its left were in use as a Red Cross 
hos} tal, a connecting doorway was_ broken 
thr gh at first-floor level and revealed a space 
of « out a foot between the two party walls. 
Tha of Old Palace Place was found to be of 
lath and plaster, and on its external face to be 
decc ated with floral fresco of late 16th-century 
dat’ The room of which it had formed part, on 
the ite of Old Friars, was presumably one of 
the “handsome rooms above stayres,” and, on 
the -vidence of its name even at that time, a 
sur) vor of the Observant Friars’ premises. As 
the onvent was dissolved in 1534, their church 
had 10 doubt disappeared much earlier. 7—OLD FRIARS, THE GARDEN AND THEATRE 


Vhoever re-built in 1687 made a delightful 

hou 2 of it, using some older, but scarcely Tudor, 
waii scot to line the hall (Fig. 8) besides the 
Pall. dian pilasters. Mr. A. C. Webb the architect, 
and artist of many of the Royal Academy’s 
projects for the re-planning of London, is the 
present occupant, using as his studio the beautiful 
but singular room (Fig. 9) in the building adjoining 
nd @ to the right. 
u- At first-floor level the room is lit by a 
tle § double Venetian window at the end towards the 
ne —§ Green, and a single one at the back (Fig. 7) 
id, @ where there is a pedimented projection, both 
ot § executed in moulded brick, and by ceil-de-boeufs 
a — at the side. The main windows have rich egg-and- 
c- § tongue mouldings internally, dating from 1735-40; 
its — the medallions and festoons are probably recent 
rt, B embellishments. The ground floor retains no 
d; § feature of importance and is partly converted 
ve § into a garage. 

Some authorities regard it as the building 
frequented by members of White’s Club—an early 
er — instance of a country club—described by 
s, — Horace Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann in 
a- June, 1749: 


I. As I passed over the Green I saw Lord Bath, Lord 
1S Lonsdale, and half a dozen more of White’s Club, 


O- sauntering at the door of a house they have taken there, 8 —THE ENTRANCE HALL OLD FRIARS 


and come to every Saturday and Sunday, to play at 
whist. You will naturally ask, why they cannot play in 
n London. . . . Indeed I cannot tell you, except that it 
y, is so established a fashion to go out of Town at the 
in end of the week that people do go, although it be only 
d into another town. 


t. § Richmond’s historian Richard Crisp (1866) satis- 
tr § fied himself, however, that the building used by 
in White’s was No. 17 on the Green, which was 
at § described in the Court Rolls 1737-76 as the 


d London Coffee House and in 1733 as the Italian 
S, Coffee House. 





An alternative theory, that it was built as 
asmall theatre, with stage and auditorium upstairs 
and dressing-rooms below, is supported by the 
discovery some years ago by Mr. T. H. Smith, 
of t'e firm of architects of Smith and Brewer, 
n § of « number of small clay candle-stands, rather 

like rock-cakes with a hole in the middle, as Mr. 
s — Cec Piper, the Borough Librarian, describes 
n § the The form of the building tends to support 
n § this iew of its origin, but there is no reference 
d to 1 public use in the annals of the various 
n Ric} md theatres. But there was a considerable 
€ Sec on” in 18th-century Richmond, when the 
@ — Cour was at the Lodge, with plays and concerts, 
Ss — and number of theatrical residents. John James 
y — Heic ger lived only two doors away in Maids 

















é — of | nour Row, as Mr. Croft Murray has 
. BF descr sed (Country Lire, July 2, 1943). So a 
it § musi | or theatrical enthusiast living at The 
, BF Friar about 1740 would have been in excellent 9.—THE UPPER ROOM USED BY WHITE’S CLUB OR, ALTERNATIVELY, 


W comp: iy. 


ft 


AS A PRIVATE THEATRE 
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THE EARLY STAGES OF BUTTERFLIES 


Written and Illustrated by S. BEAUFOY 


1.—REMARKABLE RIBBING OF THE EGG OF THE SMALL WHITE. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


—THE WHITE ADMIRAL’S EGG. 


OST of us are familiar with the 

later stages of the lives of the 

commoner of our British butter- 

flies, and most text books illustrate 
the fully grown caterpillars as well as the 
chrysalids and the perfect insects. But it is 
not generally realised that the study of the 
earliest stages of a butterfly’s life, namely, 
those of the egg and young caterpillar, has a 
fascination as absorbing as that of any of the 
later stages. 


6.—CATERPILLAR OF THE GREEN 
VEINED WHITE 


Eggs are often of amazing beauty, and 
though the general shape of the eggs of each 
family of butterflies is similar, a close examina- 
tion will reveal distinguishing characteristics 
belonging to each species. There may, for 
example, be some slight variation in shape, or 
a difference in size or in the number of ribs 
on the side of the egg. Then the young cater- 
pillars have peculiarities all their own, and in 
some species their appearance often alters 
considerably after each change of skin (this 
occurs four or five times during the caterpillar 
stage), quite apart from the striking difference 
between the young and adult caterpillars. 

The eggs which we probably all know are 
those of the large white (Fig. 8). They are con- 
spicuous, being bright yellow in colour and laid 
in batches on the underside (usually) of cabbage 
leaves. The bottle shape of this egg is typical 
of the family pieride, which includes the whites, 
the clouded yellows and the brimstone. The 
newly-hatched caterpillars of the large white 
have not the conspicuous yellow and black 
markings of the adults. 

The small white eggs are laid singly, and 
Fig. 1 shows their remarkable ribbing. The 
young caterpillar is a very pale green and very 
difficult to see against the background of 
cabbage leaf, on which it feeds. 

The egg of the orange tip, similarly bottle- 
shaped, is a pale yellow when laid, deepening 
to orange and finally turning to brown just 
before the caterpillar hatches. It is laid at the 
base of the flower stems and seed-pods of 
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garlic mustard or cuckoo flower. The young 
caterpillar hides itself effectively by lying along 
the seed-pods, which it closely resembles. 
Many newly-hatched caterpillars eat, as 
their first meal, the eggshell from which they 
have just emerged. The young caterpillar of 
the green veined white is shown in Fig. 6, 
shortly after emergence, with its half-eaten 
eggshell beside it. It is interesting to note that 
the caterpillars of some species cannot live unless 
their first meal consists of their empty eggshells. 


7.—THE EGGS OF THE SMALL COPPER 
ARE BUTTON-SHAPED 


The family xnymphalide embraces the 
largest and finest British butterflies, including 
as it does the fritillaries, the tortoiseshells, the 
red admiral, painted lady, peacock, Camberwell 
beauty, comma, purple emperor and the white 
admiral. The eggs of the comma (Fig. 2) show 
the typical shape of this family. Some of these 
nymphalide butterflies, among them the small 
and large tortoiseshells, the peacock and the 


8.—BOTTLE-SHAPED OVA OF THE 
LARGE WHITE 
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2.—EGG OF THE COMMA, ONE OF THE LARG) sT 
3.—SMALL HEATH’S EGG NOTABLE FOR ITS INDENTATION. 
5.—EGG OF THE SILVER-WASHED FRITILLARY ON A MOSSY TREE TRUNK 


4.—RESEMBLING A SEA-URC) IN 


marsh fritillary, lay their eggs in large clu ‘ers, 
illustrated by the photograph of small tor’ oise- 
shell eggs (Fig. 10). The caterpillars live 
gregariously until nearly fully grown, a cv lony 
of small tortoiseshell or peacock caterp llars 
being a very common sight in a bed of stin sing- 
nettles during the summer months, swarming 
upon the webs which they spin over the tops 
of the nettles. 

The silver-washed fritillary lays its eggs 
(Fig. 5) on the moss on the trunks of trees in 
July and August. The young caterpillars hatch 
after a few days and eat a meal of their egg 
shells, which presumably is concentrated nour 
ishment, for they then, while only about 
2mm. long, proceed to hibernate in the crevices 
in the bark of the trees until the following 
spring, when they descend from the trees and 
crawl about till they come across plants of 
dog violets, upon which they feed for the rest 
of their larval stage. 

The white admiral’s egg (Fig. 4) deserves 
mention for its resemblance to a minute sea 
urchin, It is laid on a honeysuckle leaf in July. 
The young caterpillar eats for a week or two, 
and then prepares for hibernation by drawing 
together the edges of a leaf to form a short 
tunnel, inside which it remains till the following 
spring. A peculiarity of this young caterpillar 
is that during the short time which elapses 
between its hatching and the start of hiberna 
tion, it camouflages itself by decorating its 
back with portions of its own excreta. 

Button-shaped eggs mark the family 
lycenide, which includes the many species 0! 
blues. A characteristic egg, with the micropyle 
deeply sunk, is that of the holly blue. The 
spring brood of this butterfly lays its eggs at 
the base of the buds of the holly blossom, and 
the caterpillars feed upon the bud: the later, 
summer brood, however, lays its eggs upon iv) 
buds, which provide the food for the summe! 
caterpillars. 


9.—SMALL TORTOISESHELL YO ‘NC 
LARVAE IN THEIR WEB 
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Eggs of the small copper (Fig. 7), while 
button-shaped, have considerably larger inden- 
tations. The young caterpillars of this butterfly 
are extraordinary in being covered with very 
jong hairs which, however, disappear as the 
cate pillars grow, and it is interesting to note, 
in »assing, that the adult caterpillars are 
cov-red with a mass of very short hairs which 
give them the appearance of being perfectly 
smcoth. The caterpillars eat the cuticle of the 
Jeaf of their food plant, usually sheep sorrel, 
anc rest in the groove thus made, where their 
colc -ation, practically the same as that of the 

renders them very inconspicuous. 

The eggs of the family satyride are mostly 

n-shaped, and most of the species are laid 

ifferent types of grass. The small heath 

(Fig. 3) is very beautifully shaped and 
ma. ed, and is notable for the deep indentation 
at 1 e top, with a raised portion in the middle 
of ¢ e indentation, 

\ study of these and of eggs of other 
Bri sh butterflies is a fascinating pastime and 

vell repay the trouble taken in obtaining 
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10.—CLUSTER OF SMALL TORTOISE- 
SHELL EGGS 
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the eggs. All that is required is a strong 
magnifying-glass (a microscope for closer 
examination is, of course, an advantage), and 
plenty of patience. Some of the eggs may be 
found by diligent searching of the correct food 
plant, for example, garlic mustard for orange 
tip eggs. I have actually found a number of 
purple hairstreak eggs, in the middle of winter, 
by searching among unopened buds of the oak, 
but I had noticed, the previous summer, that 
there were a large number of purple hairstreaks 
flying around those particular oaks, so that it 
was likely that eggs would have been laid there. 

The most satisfactory method of finding 
butterfly eggs is, perhaps, to watch for the 
butterflies actually in the process of laying, 
and then to go in and ‘‘rob the nest.’’ Those 
butterflies that lay their eggs singly generally 
fly quite slowly, stop to deposit, then fly a short 
distance further to deposit another egg, and so 
on, Therefore, if the watcher takes care to 
keep his eye on the spot just left by the butter- 
fly, he should have no great difficulty in finding 
what he wants. 


C LAIMING THE HO LE A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


MONG the recommendations by the 
committee of distinguished cricketers 

\ that has recently presented its report 

of a pleasantly conservative character 
there was one as to the appeal against the light. 
It is suggested that this should be abolished 
but that the two umpires may agree to suspend 
play on account of bad light. Thus in respect 
of this particular point the umpire will become 
akin to the referee in a golf match who, so the 
rules lay down, ‘‘ whether an appeal be made or 
not shall take cognisance of any breach of Rule 
that he may observe or which may be reported 
to him by any person or persons appointed to 
assist him.”’ 

There is a considerable and obvious differ- 
ence between the two games of cricket and golf 
in this regard. The humblest game of cricket 
is not played without umpires, if they be only 
the two next batsmen on the side to go in. On 
the other hand, nearly all games of golf are 
played without a referee, even those of con- 
siderable importance. In the Amateur Cham- 
pionship for instance, apart from some game 
which clearly demands control of the crowd, it 
is not till the stage of the last eight is reached 
that there is someone appointed to take the 
match. Consequently in the vast majority of 
cases any claim as to the rules must be settled 
as best the players can, whether by asking some 
onlooker to adjudicate, by reserving the point 
for the green committee and so on. In all such 
cases there must be an appeal, unless of course a 
player states that he has broken a rule, and 
this appealing is a business which nobody much 
likes and which often, however wrongly, is the 
cause of soreness. 

* * * 


It is altogether a different matter from the 
appeal in cricket, when a cheerful ‘‘How’s 
that?”’ can give no offence. No doubt it can 
be so persistent and ill-founded as to be irritat- 
ing; no doubt also appeals from long leg for, let 
us say, l.b.w. will not be regarded with any great 
favour; but generally speaking anybody can 
try his luck with an appeal, which ‘“‘is all in 
the game.’”’ The appeal in golf is a far more 
agonising affair if only for the reason that the 
question must often be incapable of decision. 
Suppose that A claims that B has moved his 
bal. n addressing it or that he has hit the ball 
twice in following through too fervently in a 
sho putt. B may be the most honest of 
ma> ind and yet be perfectly unconscious of 
hav .g done either of these things. He either 
den 5 the impeachment, in which case there is 
one »layer’s word against another’s and no 
deci >on possible, or else he accepts A’s statement 
and ves up the point, while retaining his own 
opir n and thinking A rather a mean beast. 
iless, then, the dereliction has been 
tly obvious, A will on the whole be wise 
| his tongue. The young are sometimes 
‘ apt to make these claims in a hurry, 
vith a rather imperfect knowledge of the 


flagr 
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Tules. When the Boys’ Championship was first 
stit ited the matches used, according to the 


accounts of them which I read, to be perfect 
orgies of claiming. How well I remember one 
small incident in my first University match at 
Sandwich! My adversary, now dead, was an 
excellent person but of an almost ferocious 
keenness. At the fourth hole he had, to my 
great delight (I have never accused myself of 
not being keen to win), topped his drive into 
the bunker at the bottom of the mountain 
fronting the tee. My caddie was standing on 
the top of the hill and the ball from the 
ensuing niblick shot whistled rather close to 
him. My enemy came rushing out of the 
bunker crying eagerly: ‘‘Did it hit your 
caddie, did it hit him?” I was able con- 
scientiously to disappoint him and we had no 
more points of law in a dour but friendly match. 
* * * 


If the question is one of fact then we ought 
to be sure of our facts before we speak and, 
furthermore, we ought to be quite, quite sure 
of our law. It is remarkable how our knowledge 
of the law is at a crisis apt to be dim on the one 
point wanted; we seem to know everything 
else except that. I have always been profoundly 
thankful that I did not claim a certain hole 
that I was urged to claim, and, as the moral 
is such a good one, perhaps the egotism may 
be forgiven. This was also at Sandwich in an 
Amateur Championship a long time ago, and 
my opponent and I were coming to the old 
seventeenth hole, which lay in a deep crater. 
He had to play a short, blind pitch to the green, 
and did what certainly seemed a singular thing, 
due, as he afterwards told me, to his often 
playing at home without a caddie. He laid 
down his driver on the crest of the hill to mark 
his line and then played his ball with great 
precision over it. Several lookers-on, including 
one most distinguished golfer, cried out at this, 
telling me to claim the hole. I did not, partly 
because the player was a friend and partly on 
the less chivalrous ground that I was not sure 
of any rule forbidding what he had done. If 
I had claimed it he would probably have given 
up the point and with it the match (which he 
ultimately won), and what a beast I should 
have felt, for in fact there was no rule in point. 
There is to-day a rule which says as to the line 
that ‘‘no mark shall be placed,’”’ but there was 
not then and all my kind advisers were wrong. 

There are some claims that do seem a little 
too sharp and others obviously proper; but in 
either case there is too prone to be grumbling 
on the subject and as long as rules are rules 
this is surely wrong. I recall a match at Prest- 
wick in the semi-final of the Championship, 
Mr. Lassen being one of the players. There 
were some little patches of grass with a few 
scattered rushes and these by the local rules 
were hazards. So when his adversary grounded 
his club there Mr. Lassen claimed the hole. 
This was entirely justifiable, but it produced, 
not in his opponent’s breast, a good deal of 
heartburning. So did much the same sort of 
thing at Sandwich in Mr. Travis’s year. A 
local rule laid down that there was no per- 


manent grass in a hazard, and Mr. Travis, who 
rightly left nothing to chance, had read the 
rules. Very likely nobody else had and so his 
adversary, Mr. Holden, grounded his club on 
what looked like a perfectly good piece of grass 
in a bunker and had to pay the penalty. Later 
in the tournament Mr. Travis’s very stupid 
caddie by a misunderstanding picked up his 
master’s ball on the green, but the ball was 
replaced and the hole not claimed by his 
opponent. These two circumstances taken 
together made for some feeling. 

The whole business of claiming is apt to be 
so unpleasant that it is small wonder that many 
blind eyes are put to telescopes. There is one 
rule of golf which is often wrongly interpreted 
by players, so that they believe they will be 
disqualified if they do not claim. “In com- 
petitions,’’ says Rule 1, “players shall not agree 
to exclude the operation of any Rules or Local 
Rule, nor to waive any penalty incurred’”’; the 
penalty for breach of it is disqualification of 
both parties. The rule was made in order to 
stop people “‘contracting out’’ of stymies, but 
players who have the haziest notions about 
rules often forget the material word “‘agree.’’ 
If I have not agreed with my opponent to waive 
a penalty there is nothing in the world to pre- 
vent my not seeing him when he commits some 
trifling and accidental slip. 

* * * 


There is one case in which it seems to me 
particularly justifiable to enforce the letter of 
the law. That is when one party plays out of 
turn and proceeds to make a very good shot, 
perhaps to lay his ball dead. By so doing he has 
clearly made the position much harder for his 
opponent, who ought to have played first, and 
that opponent has every moral and legal right 
to recall the shot. To be sure there can be too 
much keenness in recalling. A friend of mine 
was once playing in the Scottish Championship 
and at a certain hole inadvertently teed his ball 
in front of the marks. The moment he had 
struck, his adversary, who had observed where 
he was teeing and said nothing, recalled 
the ball. He was a little too quick, for that ball 
ended in a bunker and my friend could declare 
with complete sincerity that he should be 
delighted to play another. 

No doubt there will always be some diffi- 
culties, but at the same time it is not really 
difficult to play the game in a decent and 
reasonable spirit, as in fact most people do. I 
have been a referee on a good many occasions 
and I cannot offhand recollect a single instance 
when I have had to ‘‘take cognisance”’ of any 
breach of the rules. The number of decisions, 
moreover, that I have ever had to give on points 
of law has been trifling. I can remember 
occasions on which I thought some _ horrid 
problem was going to arise but to my profound 
relief it did not. I am rather too lame now to 
keep up with the players and so have probably 
given my last wrong decision. It’s an ill wind, 
etc., and I can now criticise other people’s 
decisions with a light heart. 





RURAL HOUSING : 
WHO IS TO BLAME ? 


IR,—I have read with some interest 

your leading article in COUNTRY 
LiFE for March 31 under the head- 
ing Favm-worker’s Home, and would 
at once like to say that your stric- 
tures against rural authorities are 
somewhat unjust. The trouble has 
arisen almost entirely owing to the 
control which Whitehall exerted over 
the cost of the building of these 
cottages in the pre-war era. I was 
one of a deputation sent up to inter- 
view a Whitehall official in 1937, and 
can give first-hand information, 

The situation was really very bad. 
We were precluded from appointing 
a clerk of works to supervise the 
buiding, and as a result bad workman- 
ship was rife. We were compelled to 
accept the lowest tenders in every 
case, and this resulted, after the first 
ones were built, in the local builders 
(who were craftsmen) holding back 
from tendering, as they were perfectly 
well aware that they could not build 
““homes”’ for the money. 

Whitehall evidently does not 
realise the difference in cost between 
building houses in isolated country 
districts and in towns, because trans- 
port costs, etc., in the former case 
are so much heavier than in the latter. 

So far as the council upon which 
1 sit are concerned, we did our best to 
provide barns for storage, etc., but if 
we had given more space for this 
purpose, or for the drying of clothes, 
it was certain from the attitude taken 
up by the official that the cost would 
have been disallowed, or if they had 
been provided the houses would have 
had to be even shoddier than they are. 

It is very evident from my ex- 
perience that Whitehall authorities 
have no idea of the needs of the rural 
population, or, for one thing, they 
would not be talking about only 
preparing the land for building in the 
post-war era for plots of five acres or 
more. I should imagine there are very 
few villages which need to build on 
this large scale, which means 40 or 
more houses, 20 to 30 houses being 
the normal need in this district.— 
Mary R. ABRAHAMS, Paxton Hill, St. 
Neot’s, Huntingdonshire. 


DOMESTIC PIG-KEEPING 


S1r,—In your issue of March 17 Major 
Jarvis tackles with his customary 
gusto the regulations affecting dom- 


mestic pig-keeping and the disposal of 


I should be sorry to say anything 
which might reflect on the accuracy 
of a contributor whose writings are 
invariably so illuminating; but it 
seems only fair to point out that 
domestic pig-keeping—even under 
existing conditions which involve 
rationing of meal and meat—is not 
nearly so formidable a business as 
Major Jarvis suggests. 

It is true that anyone who wants 
pig-meat in excess of the normal 
allowance is expected to have earned 
the privilege, but isn’t that reason- 
able? 

With a good deal of experience 
of domestic pig-keeping under war 
conditions I dare assert that some 
control of production and the disposal 
of home-produced pigs is necessary, if 
only as a check on the activities of 
Black Marketeers. However that may 
be, the Small Pig Keepers’ Council 
exists to assist domestic pig-keepers 
and it does so by simplifying their 
operations as far as possible. The 
Councii, set up at the beginning of the 
war to encourage clubs as a means of 
disposing of edible waste which would 
otherwise not be used effectively, has 
registered over 5,000 pig clubs; the 
100,000 members belonging to the 
clubs seem to find pig-keeping not too 
irksome. 

It is not necessary to be an 
“outstanding intellectual’’ to steer 
clear of whatever ‘“‘rocks and shoals”’ 
there may be; the S.P.K.C. (please 
note the order of the initials) exists 
to point the way to health and free- 
dom and therefore to avoid the 
“shadow of the gaol’’ to which your 
contributor refers. The fact is that 
though, broad and large, clubs have 
tv operate within defined lines, they 
are encouraged to govern their own 
affairs and do so in such a way that 
their members neither expect nor 
countenance evasion of the ‘‘spirit’’ 
or the letter of rationing. The moral 
is—Join a Pig Club.—ALEc Hopson, 
Secretary, Small Pig Keepers’ Council, 
64, Bell Street, Henley-on-Thames. 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 
COMPETITION FOR THE 
HOME GUARD 
From General Siy Harold E. Franklyn, 
K.C B., D.S.O., M.C. 
Sir.—Now that the Country LIFE 
Shooting Competition for the Home 
Guard (1943) has once again been 
completed, and the re- 
sults appeared in your 








number of February 25, 
1944, 1 would like to 
say how much lI 
appreciate the support 
and enthusiasm you have 
shown in organising this 
competition. 

The number of 
teams competing, and 
the results obtained, 
indicate that the com- 
petition is not only 
popular, but has also 
done much to raise the 
standard of rifle shoot- 
ing.—H. E. FRANKLYN 
(General, Commander- 
in-Chief, Home Forces), 
General Headquarters. 


18th-CENTURY 
AGRICULTURE 


S1r,—You may care to 
reproduce the enclosed 
copy of a beautiful 
frontispiece to The Com- 
plete Farmer: ov A 
General Dictionary of 
Husbandry in All Its 
Branches, fourth edition, 
1793. This volume was 
prepared by A Society of 





Gentlemen, Members of 





THE FRONTISPIECE OF THE COMPLETE 


FARMER 


Sce leiter: 18th-century Agriculture 


the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Com- 
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merce, and my copy is in a fine state 
of preservation. Can any reader say 
who was the artist who prepared this 
delightful frontispiece? It has been 
suggested that it might well be 
Wheatley or Morland. The other 
illustrations consist of ‘‘a great Vari- 
ety of copper-plates, accurately en- 
graved,”’ and are of a definitely 
practical nature. 

As a matter of interest, my friend 
Mr. G. E. Fussell tells me that the 
first edition, 1766, does not contain 
the plate illustrated, the frontispiece 
then being a classical picture with the 
title Numa Pompiltus calling the Roman 
Husbandmen before him to encourage 
those whose Lands were well cultivated 
and vepvoach others with the want of 
industyv. It shows the Emperor on 
a throne with a farmer standing in 
front of him. A plough is part of the 
ornamental features.—H. C. Lona, 
63, Manor Road North, Esher, Surrey. 


AT MELVERLEY 


Sir,—I send you a snapshot of the 
curious little timber-framed church 
at Melverley, Shropshire. It is on the 
banks of the Vyrnwy and on the 
Montgomeryshire border. Its extreme 
liability to flooding has led to the 
local saying ‘‘From Melverley, God 
help us,"’ as the answer of a native to 
the enquiry as to where he came from. 

The church dates from the reign 
of Henry IV and has curious open 
benckes, and a screen of the same 
period, and the little wooden porch 


that is illustrated—ALicE Evans, 
Cardiff. 

A BOWL OF FLOWERS 
Str,—I wonder if your numerous 


readers lucky enough to be in the 
country in England are finding this 
year a wonderful one for early and 
profuse flowering. I have on my 
table now a large bow! full of flowers, 
incredible as it may seem, containing 
71 different kinds, all picked in this 
fairly small but very sheltered garden 
—700 ft. up—on April 2. 

I wrote a list of them as I picked 
one of each, but the following few 
names will show that the bowl has a 
semi-tropical appearance which one 
does not expect at this time of year 
in England : 

Camellia, magnolia, double 
almond, tulip Kaufmanniana, nar- 
cissus, viburnum fragrans, snowflake, 
iris stylosa, phlomis, kerria, daphne, 
clematis armanda, winter - flowering 
honeysuckle, broom, corydalis, prunus 
and_pieris. — DoroTHy HASsTINGs, 
Wincombe Park, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


FOREST FIRE LINES 


S1r,—The question of replanting 
depleted woodland is one which many 
estate owners have got to face, and 
in these planting operations the pro- 
vision of fire lines should not be 
overlooked. Many writers on forestry 
have been inclined to make light of 
the fire hazard in our moist clime, 
but the statistics of damage done to 
fir plantations during this past 10 
years clearly establish that consider- 
able loss has been sustained. 

What are fire lines, it may be 
asked. They are lines dividing the 
wood into sections, like the water- 
tight bulk-heads in ships, and serve 
the purpose of confining an outbreak 
of fire in the section it commences in. 
Such lines may consist of clear spaces 
between the sections, or belts of 
deciduous trees. I favour the latter, 
as so-called clear spaces are prone to 
get covered with dead grass, shed 
pines, dried-up weed stalks, gorse, 
etc., which form a highly inflammable 
mass that would spread the fire 
instead of checking it. On the other 
hand, if we plant such trees as ash, 
oak, sycamore, walnut, birch, poplars, 
very close together they will form a 
real fireguard curtain. 

These fire lines should run as far 










THE TIMBER-FRAMED 
CHURCH AT MELVERLE , 
GOD-HELP-US 


See letter :* At’ Melverley 













as possible across the line of the pre- 
vailing wind and are necessar. in 
every conifer plantation over an acre 
in area, as the careless public in these 
days find their way over the most 
private preserves and there is danger 
from the cast cigarette butt and picnic 
fire. 













The woodland fire hazard depends 
on the weather and season of the year. 
Rainfall adds moisture to the dead 
forest litter so that it becomes too 
wet to burn, but it also speeds up its 
decay and when it does dry up it 
becomes highly inflammable. 









From the point of view of land- 
scape architecture the deciduous fire 
belts effect verdant shade and tone 
and produce a fine coloration scheme. 
—CoLIN JOHNSTON Ross, Drum- 
harviff Lodge, Loughgall, County 
Armagh, Iveland. 


ACOUSTIC VASES 


S1r,—That they are acoustic vases is 
possibly the explanation of the major- 
ity of the contents of the church chest 
at Upton, Nottinghamshire. Built 
into the eastern face of the chancel 
wall in Tarrant Rushton Church, one 
of the most interesting in Dorset, are 
two round pots of red earthenware. 
They are empty, containing neither 
bones nor sacred relics. Sir Frederick 
Treves in his Highways and Byways in 
Dorset pronounces them to be acousti¢ 
vases ‘‘of the type found in the walls 
or under the floors of certain English 
and Continental churches. They are 
supposed to have hed for their object 
the enriching of the voice.”’ 


The Rev. J. Penny in Vol. xvii, 
page 55, of the Proceedings of the Dorset 
Field Club gives the following quota- 
tions bearing on these hollow jars: 
‘In the month of August, 143°, after 
Brother Odo le Roy, the Prior, had 
returned from a general chapter, it 
was ordered that pots should be put 
into the choir of the church of Caens, 
he stating that he had seen s:1ch in 
another church, and that he t :ought 
they made the singing bett > and 
resound more strongly’? (Ch:onicles 
of the Celestins of Metz). Agair in the 
churchwardens’ accounts of Wi »borne 
Minster for 1541 is this entry : Payd 
for 2 potts of clay for wyndfy ing o! 
the Church, 8d.’’ 


There was formerly at I 
a hospital or charity, dedicz od 
St. Leonard, which was grar od t0 
the Prior of Christchurch, Tyn! m, 2 
the reign of Edward III. 


On the south door of the « \urch 
is an archaic carving accreditec > the 
tenth century. Its interpretati 1 ha 
been the subject of considerab! col 
troversy. In the middle is a lamb 
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beariug a cross, from whose mouth 
proceeds a serpentine form assumed 
to represent the Christian symbol of a 
fish. ‘Two other figures, one of a man 
with 2 book and another with a bird, 
are e ually curious. 


) ‘Larrant}Crawford Church in 
the -vme valley lie the remains of 


Joana, queen of Alexander II of 
Scot! nd and daughter to King John 
of Eigland.—H. R. Tate, Church 
Hous, Shillingstone, Dorset. 


/NIMALS AND THE 
OMING ‘INSTINCT 


Sir, Some interesting stories have 
com: .o hand in connection with the 
rece: evacuation of a certain farming 
area . Scotland. These all go to prove 
that he homing instinct in animals 


and. icks is a very strong force with 
whic the farmers had to reckon in 
the c »posal of some of their favourite 


anim is. 

iere was an Aylesbury duck, 
for ii tance, which one farmer’s wife 
deci’ 4 to give to a friend who reared 
poul’’y and ducks. The bird was 


deliv. -ed to her new home by bus— 
the « stance from the old farm being 
sever miles. She was put among the 
othe: ducks, with the idea of making 
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A few years ago I wished to get 
a hedgehog from a gardening friend 
who had two in her garden—they did 
valuable work in ridding the ground 
of slugs. Horace was packed in a bag 
and carried to his new home, where 
he was fed on the delicacies which 
particularly appeal to hedgehogs— 
shell eggs among these. He dis- 
appeared at the end of three days, 
and I discovered that he had found 
his way back home. 


All animals dislike changes in- 
tensely, they enjoy routine, and hate 
to be rooted out of familiar surround- 
ings where—in the case of dogs— 
there abound happy smells. Naturally, 
smell must be the dominant factor in 
their homing instinct.—M. H., Troon, 
Ayrshire . 


THE CAP AND JACK MEN 
OF CRANBORNE CHASE 


S1r,—Some weeks ago there was an 
interesting article in your excellent 
paper on the helmets and padded 
coats said to have been worn by the 
deer-hunters in Cranborne Chase. 
However, in 1924 the late Mr. Charles 
Penruddocke of Compton Park, Salis- 
bury, showed me some of these 
helmets which he had, and said that 
they were worn by the keepers for 





THE CAVALIER WYCH-ELM AT HIGH DOWN, HERTFORDSHIRE 


See letter: 


her completely at home in her new 
surroundings. ‘‘Mrs. Duck’’ had her 
own ideas about homes, and she 
wandered off to find her way back to 
the evacuated farm two days after 
she had arrived at her new home. 
She had been seen crossing fields, with 
unerring instinct gaining the main 
road which she had travelled in the 
bus, and waddling into the dismantled 
farmsteading at sundown. 


Another farmer had pangs about 
the thought of parting with his collie. 
So he sent the dog to a friend whose 
farm was 15 miles from his own. The 
larmer and his family found temporary 
shelter with a married daughter in a 
small town 35 miles distant. Ben 


refused to settle down in his new home, 

he ate little, and as soon as he got the 

chance he ran off in search of his own 

_. It is supposed that he covered 
he 3 


miles which separated him from 
his m .ster in two days, and landed in 
the s»all town weary and bedraggled 


wit] e mud of country roads. The 
farm's married daughter recognised 
Ben os he passed by the post-office, 
and rushed back with him to her home, 
wher he was received like the 
prod’ al by his master and the rest 


of hi 


: mily who had grown up with 
1e ¢ 1e 


case of the young pig which 
‘oun way out of her new sty, and 
trek back to the old farm, is even 
mor common. It appears that 
this icular pig had been almost a 
pet y a small child at the evacuated 
farn i for that reason determined 
to s her out without delay. She 
had t sent back to her new home, 
howev -, because it is rather more 
diffi: +o dispose of a pig than either 

1 duck. 


A Tale of a Tree 


the purpose of warding off blows by 
bludgeons and attacks by deer- 
stealers. They would have been very 
cumbersome to hunt in.—H. W. Coss, 
Kilmeston, Hampshive. 


COTTON’S PEW 


Str,—The publication of the article 
on family pews in your issue of 
March 10 prompts me to send you 
the picture of another one. It is the 
pew of Charles Cotton, part-author 
with Walton of the Compleat Angler, 
and is in the little church of Alston- 
field, Staffordshire, close to Beresford 
Hall where Cotton resided. 

It stands at the east end of the 
north aisle, facing the other pews. 
It is of oak, ornately carved, with a 
canopy over the seat, of a type set up 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Unfortunately, however, 
about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century someone allowed it to be 
painted a pale green, with the Cotton 
coat of arms at the back in colour and 
gilt. 

Reference to Alstonfield Church 
is to be found in the Compleat Angler in 
the following passage : 


Viator: What have we here, a 
church! As I’man honest man, 
a very pretty church! Have 
you churches in this country, 
Sir? 

Piscator: You see we have: but, 
had you seen none, why should 
you make that doubt, Sir? 

Viator: Why, if you will not be 
angry, I'll tell you I thought 
myself a stage or two beyond 
Christendom. 

—R. Rawtutinson, Rock Bank, 
Whaley Bridge, near Stockport. 


1944 





STRANGE STONES FROM A PREHISTORIC CAMP 


See letter: 


STONES FROM CARLS 
WARK 
S1r,—Mr. Poucher’s letter regarding 
disused millstones on Stanage Edge 
in Derbyshire recalls that this indus- 
try is now ended here. The stones 


shown in his’ photograph are 
“‘seconds,’’ that is, imperfect ex- 
amples, but what are the stones 


shown in the enclosed photograph? 
These large mushroom-shaped stones 
lie among the boulders at the foot 
of Carls Wark on the moors above 
Hathersage. 

Carls Wark is one of the most 
important prehistoric camps in Eng- 
land, and dominates the moors 
around. This fortification is in the 
form of a natural rocky platform 
about 600 ft. long with three precipi- 
tous sides. The fourth side levels off 
to the moors, and round the top the 
Britons built a wide rough wall of 
boulders, and it is among these 
stones which have fallen down to the 
moors that these curious stones lie. 
It is hard to say, with the unfailing 
supply of stone close by on Millstone 
Edge, why the stone of this ancient 
fortress should be cut in this way.— 
F. Ropcers, Derby. 


A TALE OF A TREE 
From Lady Robertson Nicoll. 
Sir,—During a tremendous gale in 
the early months of last year the 
famous Cavalier wych-elm at High 
Down, Hertfordshire, was blown down. 
Twenty feet in girth, it was believed 
to be 500 years old. The story was 
that during the Cromwellian wars a 
Cavalier hid in the tree, which had 


Stones from Carls Wark 


a curious natural hiding-place in the 
trunk about 15 ft. from the ground. 
The Cavalier was discovered, dragged 
down, and beheaded. 

After the great tree lay prone it 
was found that quantities of bees had 
made it their home. An apiarist who 
“took’’ the bees writes: ‘‘ They 
appear to be as near the Old English 
type as exists to-day. How many 
years have they been in that tree, I 
wonder ?”’ 

I send a photograph of the tree. 
—C. ROBERTSON NICOLL, Lumsden, 
Aberdeenshire. 


THE GREEN WOOD- 
PECKER’S COURTSHIP 


S1r,—It occurred to me that the 
incident which I describe below might 
be of interest to your readers. I have 
examined various books on birds in 
my possession to see whether they 
contained any description of the 
ceremony which I witnessed. It seems 
to me that it must have been the 
courting ceremony between two green 
woodpeckers. 

At about half-past nine in the 
morning I happened to be looking out 
of a window on the ground floor and 
saw a green woodpecker fly down and 
land on the lawn about 15 ft. away. 
It started digging into the grass with 
its beak, presumably to get ants. It 
was very quickly followed by another 
which came and placed itself opposite 
and facing it about 3 ft. away. Then 
followed a most elaborate bowing 
ceremony. 

The last-arrived appeared to be 
the male, because it was he who made 
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THE PEW IN ALSTONFIELD CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
USED BY CHARLES COTTON 


See letter: 


Cotton’s Pew 
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all the approaches. In colouring there 
was little difference, though perhaps 
the colours were sharper in the case 
of the one I presume to be the male. 

The male took up a sort of crouch- 
ing position, spreading his wings half 
out, and puffing out the red feathers 
on the back of his head, and, with 
his beak parted as if whispering to the 
lady, he bowed and swayed from side 
to side in rather staccato jerks. Occa- 
sionally he did it several times from 
side to side ; then he did it first to one 
side and stopped to observe his lady’s 
reaction and then to the other and 
stopped again for the same purpose. 

In these bows and sways he never 
raised his head higher than the 
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about 12 ft. away, and I could hear 
their normal cry from more than 50 ft. 
away through the closed window.— 
R. J. B. Anperson, Fair Oaks, 
Fairoak Lane, Oxshott, Surrey. 

[We are glad to publish this 
interesting account of the courtship 
display of the green woodpecker.— 
ED.] 


A FRENCH FASHION IN 
WALES 


S1r,—I send you a snapshot of salmon 
netting in the Teifi estuary at 
Gwbert. This way of fishing was 
almost certainly introduced into this 
part of Wales by the Benedictine 


SALMON NETTING AT GWBERT IN THE FRENCH 
FASHION 
See letter: A French Fashion in Wales 


crouched position he started in, but 
now and again as he appeared to think 
that he was getting encouragement 
from the lady, with a slight flutter 
of his partly outstretched wings he 
made short little dashes forward. 

In answer to all this the female 
bird made what appeared to be most 
emphatic replies. Starting by drawing 
herself up to her most haughty height 
she made a swooping bow until her 
beak almost touched the ground, and 
then she swayed up again the other 
side to her full height. 

Her bows and swoops from side 
to side were likewise jerky and seemed 
to be in exact reply to those of the 
male bird, and appeared to say: 
“No, no, certainly not.’’ 

She did not however seem to 
resent his approaches, although when 
he had advanced so near as almost to 
touch her, she decided it was time to 
stop or—more likely—that he needed 


THE BARN AT GRASSINGTON 
KEAN 


to be teased and egged on a bit more, 
and so she flew away. 

After a short interval of about a 
second or two to recover his composure 
and close his wings and smooth down 
his red feathers, the male flew after 
the female, but they both then got 
busy with pecking at tree trunks not 
far from each other, and I saw no 
more bowing. 

The courting ceremony was not 
long—it took between 30 seconds and 
a minute. Throughout both birds 
kept parting and closing the tips of 
their beaks, as if talking to each other, 
but if they emitted any sound it must 
have been very soft, as I heard nothing. 
It is true the window between me and 
them was closed, but they were only 


IS SAID TO HAVE PLAYED 
See letter: A Recollection of Edmund Kean 


monks from France who came to live 
at St. Dogmell Abbey near Car- 
digan, which is where these men lived. 

The same kind of net is used at 
the mouth of the Nevern river about 
10 miles away: hauling in the net is 
called “pulling the sarn,’’ and..the 
word sarn is applied to everything 
connected with their craft. The big 
rowing boats that are used are called 
sarn boats, and the nets are sarn nets. 
It is thought that the word is derived 
from Seine, the French river, and that 
the monks brought their way of fish- 
ing from that district—M. W., Here- 
ford. 


A RECOLLECTION OF 
EDMUND KEAN 
S1r,—The recent publication of a new 
book on Edmund Kean may stimulate 
interest in the enclosed photograph of 
the old barn at Grassington, Wharfe- 
dale, Yorkshire, said to 
have been the scene of 
some of Kean’s early per- 
formances. In 1807 the 
barn was run as a thea- 
tre by Tom Airey. At 
that time the stage was 
illuminated by half a 
dozen halfpenny candles, 
and the audience was 
made up of farmers and 
lead - miners—lead - min- 
ing was then thriving. A 
box was made for the 
squire from wooden laths 
and brown paper printed 
to look like velvet cur- 
tains, and was occupied 
on one occasion by the 
Duke of Devonshire. 
The stage manager was 
a countryman, who also 
played King Richard— 

in clogs. 


The 


WHERE 


barn is now 
used for its original 
purpose.— EDWARD RICHARDSON, 
West Bridgford, Nottinghamshire. 
[The note on Kean in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography quotes a 
writer in Notes and Queries as saying 
that between 1803 and 1806 Kean, 
under the name of Carter, acted “in 
Goldsmith’s Company at Grassington 
and its offshoots in the district.’’-— 
Ep.] 


AN OLD BAROMETER 


S1r,—I have a barometer of the same 
pattern and period as the one about 
which Mr. Barber wrote in his recent 
letter. His enquiry for information 
as to the work:ng of the instrument 
at the top—the hygrometer for 


indicating humidity— 
prompted me to inves- 
tigate the internals of 
mine, which is intact 
and complete although 
it has never worked 
within memory. 

As explained by 
Mr. Clifford Smith in 
his letter, which you 
published later, the 
hygrometer unit is 
detachable from the 
body of the barometer. 
It is in the form of a 
round brass box witha 
convex glass lid which screws on. The 
flat face opposite the glass forms the 
dial whichis engraved as shownin Fig. 1 
on the enclosed sketch. Whether the 
scale of degrees represents any ac- 
cepted measurement or is merely 
arbitrary I do not know. 

After I had cleared from the 
inside the dust accumulation of a 
century, the operating mechanism was 
found to be extremely simple. As 
shown in Fig. 2, it consists only of the 
brass boss, which is fixed in the centre 
of the dial, the twisting spindle, one 
end of which is cemented in the boss, 
and the indicating arm. I was not 
able to determine the material of 
which the spindle is made, being 
anxious not to damage it. It is of 
spiral make-up, which gives the action 
of twisting and untwisting with 
changes in humidity. Metal of course 
would not be affected in this way, and 
its smooth round appearance suggests 
it may be of catgut. The arm is a 
length of dried grass stem, which is 
pierced and grips the end of the 
spindle tightly enough to stay in 
position and turn with it. 

The spindle, which was loose in 
the boss as the result of the original 
cement having shrunk and cracked, 
was refixed with a cellulose cement 
which is impervious to damp. The 
arm was cracked, so I shortened it 
and was able to re-pierce it and fix 
it on the spindle. To my joy, not to 
mention surprise, a test showed the 
repair to be a success. It reacted toa 
change in humidity very quickly. It 
was then only necessary to find the 
maximum travel of the arm and 
centre it on the dial. This was done 
by taking the difference in reading 
between a warm dry room, near the 
fire, and when wrapped in a wet cloth. 
I found the travel to be from just 
over 15 degrees dry to the same 
distance on the damp side. 

It is of interest to mention that 
the thermometer which is _ fitted 
between the hygrometer and the 
barometer dial is also detachable and 
comes away in its neat wooden frame 
with glass front for separate use as 
with the hygrometer.—W. B. Car- 
NEGY-ARBUTHNOTT, Balnamoon, near 
Brechin, Angus. 


A WEDGWOOD 
PEW GROUP 


Srr, — Mr. Bernard 
Rackham in his charm- 
ing articles on Stafford- 
shire pottery figures 
referred to Wedgwood 
pew groups and says 
“there is no ecclesiastical 
suggestion about any of 
them.’’ In the pre-war 
years there was offered in 
a London auction room 
a Wedgwood pew group 
that sold for £170. I 
enclose a photograph of 
it and the auctioneer’s 
description of it. 
A VERY RARE AND 
INTERESTING ‘‘ PEW 
Group,” by Wedgwood, 
modelled in the ‘‘Ast- 
bury-Whieldon”’ style 
with two seated fig- 
ures, one reading a 
book, the other hold- 
ing a scroll in the left 
hand, and a glass of 
ale in the right; both 
seated on a bench with 
perforated arch back; 
mostly in _ slightly 


1 
THE DIAL OF THE HYGROMETER AND 
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Cut across boss for 
cementing spind/e 
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ITS MECHANISM 
See letter: An Old Barometer 


green tinted cream glaze, tc 
with manganese and brown, 5 
and wide, impressed mark Wed 
brilliant state. *,* No othe 
Group of this type appears 
recorded. 
As Mr. Rackham says, there i: 
ecclesiastical suggestion abox 
glass of ale!—A. G. WabE ().aj 
Ash Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire 


HARPHAM WELL 


S1r,—In connection with the 
on ancient wells in your Mar: 
issue, the enclosed photograp! 
be of interest. It shows a little- 


WHERE DRUM-BEATS FORE- 
TELL DEATH 
See letter: Harpham Well 


example, at Harpham, a village near 
Driffield, East Yorkshire. The sur- 
rounding ironwork, though somewhat 
unsightly, has helped to preserve this 
well. 

Like many others, it is associated 
with a legend. The tradition is that 
muffled drum-beats come from this 
beehive-like structure, whenever 4 
member of the St. Quintin family (long 
associated with the neighbourhood 
is about to die.—A. TuRNER, London 
W.C.1. 


A RARE PEW GROUP BY WEDGY 00D 


See letter: A Wedgwood Pew Group 
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Past traditions. ... 
-,.old connections... 


hut a most up-to-date 
insurance service 


Royal Exchange 


Assurance 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 
Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 
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The last gun-shot of war will 
herald the task of reconstruction 
...atask which willinclude the 
layingdownofnewsportsarenas, ° 
tennis courts and playing fields 
for a country at peace. Sunleys 
are specialists in this field and 
will be ready, when the time 
comes, to play their part. 


unleys 


LONDON 





Proprietors: Landing Grounds Corporation (G.B.) Ltd. 
24, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 2477 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE : NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone: Northampton 4200 (10 lines) 


SPORTS GROUNDS & HARD TENNIS COURT CONTRACTORS 
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We'd like to tell you, but... 


We'd like to let you in on some of the interesting things we’re doing 
at the Austin factory. We’d like to tell you of the important ways in 
which Austin engineers and Austin engineering are contributing to the 
nation’s needs. We’re proud of these things—and with good reason. 
But our lips are sealed by the Secret List. Until the time comes 
when the story can be told, we must carry on the good work in 
silence. This much we can say—no grass grows under our feet. 


AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine — 4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 8.D.233 
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We have asked the Farmers and Contractors: 
How many working hours has your Marshall 


A 


Diesel Tractor completed so far ? 






























without interruption 


This is how one of the contractors answered the 
question. And he adds that his tractor does a full 
day’s threshing on four and a half gallons. 

pa **Field-Marshall” was delivered in August, 
1937. 
Of the analysed replies— 
18% indicated over 12,000 working hours. 
25% indicated 8,000 to 12,000 working hours. 
18% indicated 6,000 to 8,000 working hours. 
18% indicated 4,000 to 6,000 working hours. 
55% of the Tractors under review are 4 years 
old or older. 

The object of our investigation was not to gather 
bouquets, we were seeking information. True 
enough, almost all the replies received were most 
gratifying, and where constructive criticism was 
found it was very much appreciated. Only by the 
most careful study of every reply can we anticipate 
and succeed in meeting even more exacting demands. 

You want to put a Marshall Diesel Tractor on 
order? Please write to Marshalls of Gainsborough, 
Dept. C.L.5. You will receive interesting and 
valuable information on the subject. 


Note. Recently we sent a 
questionnaire to a number 
of farmers and contractors, 
picked at random from all 
parts of the United King- 
dom, and asked them to 
reply to 21 questions. The 
question dealt with in this 
advertisement ts one of them. 





IELD-MARSHALL 


pe 








Marshall, Sons & Co. Ltd. (Dept. C.L.§), Gainsborough, Lincs. 
London Ortices: Stafford House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 
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ASK 
A 
SAILOR 





Ask a sailor what he knows about Lister’s and he’Il 
tell you of engines standing up without a falter to 
hard work, often in gruelling conditions. Some- 
times it may be that “sailors don’t care,’’ but 
they certainly do when it comes to equipment. 


Lister products are built to give service in the 
real sense of the word. Engines, generating 
plant, auto-trucks, cream separators, dairy appli- 
ances and the rest—they can all be depended on 
to do their work efficiently. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 
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FARMING NOTES 





TARGETS FOR THE} 







FOOD PRODUCER 


T is significant of present-day 
trends in dairy farming that the 
market price of down-calving 
heifers and young cows has 
dropped sharply this spring. All 

the emphasis has been put on winter 
milk production. The most profitable 
member of the milking herd is the 
animal which calves in September or 
October and is in full production dur- 
ing the winter, when milk prices are 
at their highest. No price encourage- 
ment has been given to increased 
production during the summer. Mr. 
Sidney Foster, the general manager 
of the Milk Marketing Board, has told 
us that in the last six months the 
response to Government policy has 
resulted in 35 million additional 
gallons over last winter. Total pro- 
duction through the year has fallen 
off slightly since pre-war days. Less 
butter and cheese is being made on 
farms and in factories, and less milk 
is being fed to calves. We must expect 
that the emphasis on winter milk pro- 
duction and liquid sales off the farm 
will continue until the ordinary con- 
sumer can get a rather more generous 
ration than two pints a week. But 
this emphasis on sales does prejudice 
the rearing of good calves. We have 
heard much about the milk substitutes 
that can be used for calf-rearing, but 
the experience of many farmers has 
not been altogether satisfactory. Their 
calves are not as good as they like 
to see them. There is scope here for 
practical demonstrations in every 
district to show how good calves can 
be reared with little milk. It can be 
done, and quite good animals are 
raised on 20-25 gallons of whole milk. 
I will not say that they come to 
maturity quite as quickly as the young 
stock which get 40, 50 or even 100 
gallons of milk to start them in life, 
but these are allowances which we 
cannot afford to give to-day. 


** * 


HEN shall we have reached our 
target in milk production? I 
am not sure what the figure should be 
to meet in full all demands during 
the winter, probably 20 per cent. more 
than the present output. It will take 
us another two or three years of 
expansion at the present rate before 
consumers’ demands can all be met. 
There is a good deal to be said for 
setting targets. They have a stimu- 
lating effect. I know that in my 
district some of the less satisfactory 
milk producers were set individual 
targets for winter output by the War 
Agricultural Committee. They were 
given the advice they needed about 
culling their cows and feeding them. 
The results have apparently been most 
satisfactory, from the point of view 
both of the individual producer and 
of the nation, which wants every extra 
gallon of milk that can be got. 


* * * 


CANADIAN friend has shown me 
how farmers in the Dominion 

are set food production objectives. 
They get a clear statement showing 
the national totals required for acre- 
ages of wheat, sugar-beet, flax and so 
on. These are split up into quotas 
for the Provinces and then further 
divided to a county level. Production 
objectives expressed in so many 
millions of acres or so many millions 
of pounds may not mean much to the 
individual farmer, but they do help 
him to know what is wanted. Canada’s 
target for wheat is the same as last 
year, 17% million acres, which, to- 
gether with the surplus of about 
600 million bushels of wheat in hand, is 
considered sufficient to meet the high- 
est possible demand in the next two 
years. More coarse grains are to be 
grown. They will be wanted for 


feeding to keep up the production of 
livestock and poultry. Oilseed rops, 
particularly rape seed, soya bears and 


sunflower seed, are being incrvased, 
Sugar-beet is to go up by 21 per cent, 
This is largely because a new p: cess. 


ing plant is being opened in ©. «bec 
Field beans and peas are to go « p by 
10 and 15 per cent. respective! anq 
flax by 37 per cent. On the liv. stock 
side it is interesting to see th © the 
cattle objective is a 6 percent. in. ease 
with 3 per cent. more calves. Pigs 
are to be kept up to the sam: level 
as last year, when Canada s! ‘pped 
675 million pounds of bacon. _ heep 
and lambs are to go up by 5 per “ent, 
Creamery butter and cheese are kely 


to be down slightly, not becaus: more B © 


is not wanted for domestic neex =, the 
Red Cross and so on, but because 
everything points to a slight {ll in 
output. Ten per cent. more eg”s are 
looked for and 11 per cent. more 
poultry. Potatoes are to go up by 
5 per cent. and leafy green vege'ables 
by 39 per cent., which is a big jump 
* * * 
I BELIEVE it would be helpful if 
we could now have similar objec- 
tives set for agricultural production 
in this country. We have passed the 
initial stage of the food production 
campaign when we were doing our 
hectic best to get the largest possible 
acreages of wheat and potatoes. Now 
we have to settle to a considered plan 
Mr. Hudson has spoken often of the 
four-year cropping plan, and the War 
Agricultural Committees will no doubt 
do their best to see that the acreage 
of tillage crops is maintained while 
there is the inevitable increase in the 
acreage of leys on arable land that 
needs a rest from tillage crops. So 
far so good, but the ordinary farmer 
would like to know a little more 
definitely what is expected of him for 
the next year and even further ahead. 
It has always been held that figures 
of home food production cannot be 
stated publicly in war-time for security 
reasons. This argument may have 
been sound enough in 1940 and 1941, 
when this country was really threat- 
ened by the U-boat campaign. To-day 
there is no question of Britain being 
starved out by enemy action. Home 
production has expanded and reliance 
on imported food-stuffs is accordingly 
lessened. It would be heartening to 
farmers to know what they have 
achieved and furthermore to know in 
as definite terms as possible what is 
expected of them. 


** * 

HERE particularly we need 
more guidance is on the live: 
stock side. Farmers are putting down 
more leys this spring, most of them 
regardless of whether they will have 
the extra stock to feed them to full 
advantage. If we get a settled pric 
policy for beef and mutton, carryins 
a guaranteed market for four years 
then farmers should be told definitely 
that they should start now to increas 
the rearing of calves and the saving 
of ewe lambs for breeding. Ot'1erwis¢ 
we shall find ourselves very © iort 0! 

livestock in 1945 and 1946. 


* * * 

Y friend the Canadian been 

looking round this coun ‘y and 
expressed surprise to me tha we d 
not make more use of hamn mills 
for preparing home-grown © °S we 
feeding. He said that it is c mo 
practice in the Dominion to_ t out 
threshing altogether and gri 1 th 
oat sheaves—the straw as well 3s the 
heads—in a hammer mill, the r iting 
product being a fine meal, F rhaps 
pulverise is a_ better desc ‘ption 


than grind, for that is wh ¢ th 
hammer mill does. CINCIN [ATUS: 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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SALE OF 9,000 ACRES 
IN HAMPSHIRE 


4 ARL FITZWILLIAM has 
bought Basing Park estate, 
Hampshire, from Brigadier- 

4 General Otho Nicholson. 

* Included in the sale are the 

man on, Basing Park House, and 
Bor in House, and 9,000 acres. 
Sta to be a transaction by way 
of estment, it ranks as_ the 
larg individual purchase of its type 
for e years. The houses are under 
req ion. There are 40 farms and 
oth. holdings, and over 1,000 acres 
of v ible woodland. 

me outlying farms and village 

prop ty are not required by Lord 
Fitz. liam, who has instructed his 
agel Messrs. Hewett and Lee, to 
co-o; “ate with Messrs. Knight, Frank 


and. tley in offering them by auction 
at a: arly date. The tenants will be 
give. the first chance of acquiring 
their holdings, so there may not be 
muc’. if anything, left to come under 
the :>mmer. Basing Park is five miles 


norta-west of Petersfield and seven 
miles to the southward of Alton. The 
vendor's agents were Messrs. Whatley, 
Hill and Co. 


GREAT TRANSACTIONS 


N respect of the amount of purchase 
| money, the transaction is by no 
means the largest even in recent 
months. A total of nearly £200,000 
was obtained at the Berkshire sale by 
Messrs. Hewett and Lee, lately held 
at Reading, of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s land, but as a purchase by a 
single individual the Basing deal is of 
unusual magnitude. The contracts 
represent the results of prolonged 
negotiations. This sale, and others, in 
Berkshire and Hampshire, and the 
Earl of Rosebery’s Aylesbury Vale 
sale, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley a week or two ago, seem to 
have given those counties a long lead 
over Lincolnshire, where, however, 
the demand for single farms has been 
more active than in any other part of 
England. 

THE TENANTS’ CHANCE 

HE DUKE OF RUTLAND, 
faced with the necessity of 
parting with a large slice of the Belvoir 
estate to meet the pressure of death 
duties, elected to let everybody have 
an even chance of acquiring land, and 
the auction at Grantham covered 
between 70 and 80 lots. Among these 
were 17 large farms equipped with 
first-rate houses and buildings, the 
whole offer extending to 4,780 acres. 
With small holdings, village property, 
and other freeholds, the realisation 
amounted to just over £105,000. This 
is only about half of the death duties 
levied on the late Duke of Rutland’s 
much reduced estate. His death four 
years ago has compelled yet another 
reduction of the ducal property; 
early in 1920 over 13,000 acres of the 
Belvoir estate had to be sold, a sale 
yielding £385,500, and part of the 
Haddon estate, 14,500 acres, was dis- 
pose! of in the same year, for £365,000. 
One of the principal lots in the sale 
just held at Grantham was Besk 
Abbey Farm, 657 acres, for £19,000. 
This .olding has within it the famous 
!ox covert, Bescaby Oaks. 

S: LES BEFORE AUCTION 
r. UDED in a list of 15 residen- 
han 


freeholds, which have changed 

re hrough Messrs. Harrods Estate 
ict 
D. J 


are a couple which Mr. Frank 
s, the manager of the office, 
was ‘ave submitted to auction at 
the © npton Road rooms. They are 


ae _ House, Abbots Langley, 
lert shire, on behalf of executors, 
and adford House, Horsmonden, 
“a t Veald of Kent. The latter 
ron of 25 acres has a house of 
aie rigin. The Hertfordshire 


dates back to the fifteenth 


century. It was restored in the year 
1700. A tradition that there was a 
tunnel leading from the grounds to 
the church recalls the original tenure 
of this Abbots Langley freehold by 
monks of St. Albans. 

Enquiries for properties in the 
purely coastal areas have fallen to 
practically nothing since the 10-mile 
ban was introduced. Business in those 
districts, and they embrace rather 
more than 10 miles in much of the 
stretch from the Wash round to well 
into Wales, had slackened after the 
revival of raids, and the ban has put 
a temporary stop to negotiations and 
as well, of course, to offers and the 
necessary visits of inspection by 
intending buyers and their agents. 


FUTURE OF MENTMORE 


E are asked to state that the 
Earl of Rosebery has no inten- 


tion of parting with the mansion at | 


Mentmore, Buckinghamshire, and that 
he is also retaining the park, the two 
stud farms, and the home farm, 
approximately 1,000 acres in all, with 
the village of Mentmore and Ledburn 
Manor. Since the acceptance of a 
private offer from the Society of 
Merchant Venturers of Bristol, for the 
4,500 acres of farms, Lord Rosebery 
has sold the three country licensed 
houses, The Hare and Hounds at 
Ledburn, for £6,000, The Stag Inn 
at Mentmore, for £7,500, and The 
Rosebery Arms at Cheddington, for 
£6,500. 


LOCAL RATING BURDENS 


'N the case of ordinary houses, it is 
doubtful if owner-occupiers, in- 
cluding both leaseholders and _ free- 
holders in that category, trouble to 
make a precise calculation of their 
outgoings. Perhaps the average house- 
holder, even if he has a turn for figures, 
feels that it is not worth the trouble 
of reckoning up these things, for no 
amount of reckoning can reduce the 
burden. All the same the general body 
of occupiers might benefit if they 
devoted an hour or two occasionally 
to computing the proportion that 
their housing costs compared to the 
other items in personal accounts. The 
last complete aggregates of local rates 
show a_ total of approximately 
£200,000,000 in England and Wales, 
much of which never directly passes 
from the householders to the local 
authorities, as it is assessed on a 
“compound”’ tenancy. But whether 
it is thus levied or levied directly it 
eventually materialises as a burden on 
ownership. That burden includes, 
besides, property or income tax under 
Schedule A, ranging from nil up to 
19s. 6d. in the &. 

The preponderant cause of most 
of the selling’ of extensive estates, 
whether urban or rural to-day, 
is however, the obligation to defray 
death duties. This factor is leading 
to the break-up of many estates, and 
the passing of others into the hands of 
corporate bodies, and, whether it be 
the one or the other type of buyer, 
the result to the tenant is the same, 
the severance of ties with family 
ownerships, and the exchange of 
occasional meetings with an individual 
landlord for the impersonal formalities 
of a collector’s office. If the oppor- 
tunity is given to tenants, especialiy 
farm tenants, io acquire their free- 
holds, they take it, and the con- 
ditions, if they need financial support 
for the purpose, are more favourable 
to them to-day than they were in the 
great ‘“‘break-up’”’ movement following 
the first world war. But the advent 
of so many buyers who are able and 
willing to buy estates as a whole 
banishes any hope of becoming his 
own landlord from the mind of many 
an excellent and substantial agri- 
culturist. ARBITER. 
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To Farmers, Smallholders, etc! 


In conjunction with various Research Stations, 
we have, during the war, developed and 
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marketed several very fine strains of 
Seed. Two are particularly good. 
ee Te er. ee a a ey | 
CULINARY PEA 
ALLWOOD’S “PROLIFIC.’’ Ideal for field cultivation, 


7 | 
| 
scale. 
| Height about 3 ft., and can be used as an ‘All Season | 
| Variety.’’ Extraordinary Cropper. | 
| 14lb. 17/6 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


and well worth a trial on a large or small 


Per pint 2/3, 7lb. 10/-, 
“VITA” BEAN 


(White Haricot). A very fine Bean, particularly rich in 
Carbo-hydrates, Proteins and Oil. Very abundant cropper. 


l4lb. 17/6 





Per pint 2/3, 7lb. 10/-, 


SELECTED ONION PLANTS 


A selected strain of large, long-keeping Onions. 
Fine well-hardened plants from our own Seed. 


April delivery. 
250 7/-, 500 12/6, 1,000 22/6, 5,000 90/. 


“EVERLASTING ONIONS.” Have you ever con- 
sidered having a crop of these. They will pay you hand- 
somely because you can market the Bulbs, or sell them as 
“Green’’ Onions. They multiply very fast. We have grown 
and sold Hundreds of Thousands. 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE: 25/- 100, £10 per 1,000. 


Catalogue of other Specialities, 
including Carnations, 
Id., post free. 






































8 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


QU AA LN 
STORAGIS 


As Members of the Committee for the 
Provision of Farm Grain Stores we have 


EE 











made an extensive study of the subject 
and can offer sound advice and really 
economical solutions for every kind of 
grain storage problem, no matter how 
large or small. You incar no obligations 
Whatever 
your needs in farm buildings we can pro- 
bably supply them NOW : Bull 
pens - Cow houses 
Implement sheds 
Pig houses * Stock 


of any kind by writing to us. 







the Farm Crop Driers Association, 


yards - etc. 
THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office : London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 1251 
Scottish Office: Cadda, Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. Bishopbriggs 415 


WORKS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Now available only in London, Southern, South Western and South Wales Food Areas 
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NEW BOOKS 





A YOUNG MAN SEES 
AMERICA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. JOHN MICHAEL 
TOWNEND, the author 
of Overture to Life (Rich 
and Cowan, 7s. 6d.), was 
18 years old when he wrote his book. 
Good books have before now been 
written by men of that age, but the 
feat is still rare enough to deserve some 
special notice when 
it is brought off. I 
think Mr. Townend § 
has brought it off. I § By John 
am not hailing his 
book as a work of § 
genius: I am merely § 
saying it is a sound § 
book; and, when you 
come to think of it, § 
it is rare indeed to § 
have sound 
ment at 18. § 
Mr. Townend is § 
one of the many § 
British youths who 
have been sent to § 
America to learn to 
fly. He is in the Fleet Air Arm. While 
he was away he wrote to his parents, 
and these letters form the basis of the 
book. They account for its attractive 
quality of unforced but forceful 
description. This particular adven- 
ture, on which so many of our young 
men have embarked, has not before, 
so far as I know, been described. Here 
it is described in a way hardly likely 
to be bettered. 


A GREAT CAMP 

These young men get about a 
good deal. We are shown their recep- 
tion at a great camp in Canada— 
“which at night looked like a city of 
blazing light. We were shown our 
hut, where we dumped our kit and 
then walked across to the dining hall. 
Here we had a wonderful meal of 
coffee and unlimited sugar, steak and 
onions, bread and unlimited butter, 
jam, cheese and apples! Then back 
to the hut where we live. It is two- 
storeyed . . . about 150 ft. long. It 
is centrally heated and _ contains 
wonderful washing bowis, mouth- 
wash, lavatories, drying-room and 
showers. The beds are marvellously 
soft. . . . There are literally hundreds 
of huts like this one, numerous can- 
teens and messes, a Y.M.C.A., and a 
post office where I was able to borrow 
65 cents and send a cable home. 
There is also a huge hall with a grand 
piano, an electric organ and a cinema 
screen, and a projection room with 
twin projectors where they give free 
motion picture shows on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays there is 
always something going on in the 
recreation hall, so that if you are broke 
you can always get some free enter- 
tainment in the camp.” 

I quote this rather long passage 
because it gives the method which 
the author uses throughout. You see 
that it is a method without “trim- 
mings.’ No detail is left out, but no 
elaboration gets in. As Mr. Townend 
moves on his way—to Detroit and 
then to Pensacola in the “deep South,”’ 
on holiday excursions here and there 
—he writes of it all in this same 
fashion, so that the places he is in, the 
people he meets, the things he does 


judg- 


AAA AAA21 


OVERTURE TO LIFE § 


Michael Townend 
(Rich and Cowan, 7s. 6d.) 
NIGHT THOUGHTS 
OF A COUNTRY 
LANDLADY 
By Edith Olivier 
(Batsford, 12s. 6d.) 
ON THE EDGE 
OF THE SEA 
By F. L. Green § 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) 
APIA IAAIAA 


on the earth and in the air, the 3; 
he sees, all slip in this unempha 
clear-cut way upon the rr. 
vision. 

Here is Detroit at night : 
Johnson family drove me roy 
see the vast automobile plant: noy 
in a frenzy of toil fabricating © gine 
of death, working 
shift after sh ‘t by 
day and night. After 
dusk these j ants 
§ were lit wit the 
§ brightness o day 

from stem to stern 
§ by fluorescent ‘day- 
§ light’ lightine, the 
§ latest thing in elec. 

trical achieveinent. 
§ which transformed 
§ the countless fac. 
N tory windows into 

brilliant facades of 
surprising beauty.” 

Here is a pic- 
ture of modern man 
in a moment of relaxation: ‘‘After- 
wards we were driven to Belle Isle 
It was a beautifully warm day, and 
consequently practically every family 
in Detroit had decided to go over to 
this place for a few hours. There were 
huge streams of cars the like of which 
I have never seen before, even on 
the main road to Brighton on a 
Sunday. These streams were three 
and four abreast, and if anyone should 
be a second late in starting after the 
lights had turned to green—well, 
you’ve never heard such a row of horn- 
blowing in all your life. At every 
block there are lights, so that, although 
it is not very far to the Isle, it never- 
theless took quite a time to get there. 

. There is a colossal stone tower 
on the Isle, out of the top of which 
come melodious sounds, seemingly 
representing a Hammond electric 
organ, complete with bells. This noise 
reverberates over the whole island 
and is also broadcast over Detroit 
radio.”’ 

One gets the impression of a 
country whose men are welded to 
their cars like centaurs to their horses. 
They do not get out of them even to 
eat. They used to call at road-houses, 
but now the “automobile kerb ser- 
vice’’ brings the road-house to them. 
They stop outside one of these estab- 
lishments, press the horn, and out 
runs a waitress to take the order. 
The meal is brought on a tray, and if 
the driver wants music “he may give 
the female a nickel to put in the juke- 
box standing outside the road-ouse.’ 

Then there are open-air cinemas 
with enormous auditoriums int) which 
the clientele drives in cars. The, don't 
get out : they just sit there an’ watch 
the show. 


ACME OF HOSPITAL: Y 

The amount of public and “vate 
hospitality showered forth in © erica 
seems to be stupendous, “g 
Chicago the author found the ‘> »rlds 
high” in this respect. This wa. “the 
huge Servicemen’s Centre, a th “cel 
storey building where literally “ety 
thing is free. At some week-e: 15 4 
many as 25,000 soldiers, ‘ 
airmen and marines gather h 
enjoy what pleasures it has to 
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ror myself, I took advantage of a 
ree meal, a free theatre ticket, a free 
inema ticket, but I could have had 
jancin, billiards, reading, a free por- 
rait by one of the Chicago Art 
nstitute students, or recorded a 
sramo»hone record to send home. Or 
i coul. have gone into the workshop 
yhere .aodel-making was in progress, 
nto th: music-room to play the piano, 
1 to a oom to dictate a letter to send 
oa. end. The whole outfit is run 
y the City of Chicago.’’ 
“ JT have touched on only the 
ringe. of the author’s experiences, 
ond r. at all on those of them that 
vere mcerned with the job he had 
ome learn. But enough has been 
aid t. ~how that here is a young man 
vyho 3 everything and who has a 
wood «iy of making his reader see, 
00. 
A ( JUNTRY LADY’S WAR 
“ow differently,’’ Mr. Townend 
nuses, n one of the few places where 
he bo ers with introspection, ‘“‘my 
oung life had been shaped by 
Schick :ruber’s lust for power !’’ And 
itisn only the lives of the young that 
have cen diverted by the war to 


unacc: ‘tomed courses. Quiet enough 
ome those courses are, though 
lifferent, and calling for no small 


amoun’ of imaginative readjustment 
m the part of those concerned. Con- 
side the story unfolded in Miss Edith 
Olivier's Night Thoughts of a Country 
andlady (Batsford, 12s. 6d.). We are 
presented with the case of Miss 
Nightingale, a gentle middle-aged 
lady living in a South of England 
village. Accustomed to secluded and 
solitary domesticity, she becomes, 
erforce, a “‘landlady.’’ Evacuated 
school- children; visiting _ officers; 
actors, actresses and musicians who 
ave come to entertain the troops: 
ll these, and more, are billeted upon 
her from time to time and are faith- 
fully dealt with in the diary with 
vhich she beguiles the night watches. 
It might be the story of any 
‘english village that chanced to find 
itself the centre of military activity. 
tis a typical, a representative, piece 
ff writing; but for all that, it does 
not lose a whit of its eccentric and 
individual flavour. Miss Nightingale 
or should I say Miss Olivier ?— 
knows this village inside out, and 
ucceeds in this book in doing two 
hings: establishing its unique and 
personal flavour, and showing how it 
bs, after all, a microcosm of all Eng- 
land, which came flooding in when 
var broke down the boundaries. 
There is a good deal of humour 
i the author’s presentation of the 
cene, and this side of the matter has 
een seized on by Mr. Rex Whistler 
‘hose drawings give us the pith and 
harrow of so much that Miss Nightin- 
ale has to say. 


TO ASSASSINATE HITLER 
Half way through Mr. F. L. 
teen's novel On the Edge of the Sea 
lich: | Joseph, 9s. 6d.) two of the 
iarac.crs are engaged in an argument 
ind one of them says: “If we go on 
cceler ting the speed of modern life, 
‘© ous +t to ask ourselves first of all 


‘hy w do it, and if the purpose is 
gi it there isn’t an engineer in 
‘¢ wh 'e world who could tell you 
‘hy hi wants more revolutions per 
inute ‘om his machine. He’d say 
“cause \e thinks he can get them, 
Ind bec \se that’s progress.” 
Tl) are many reflections of this 
a OI s and that, and they are, 
—_ sé enough in themselves, 
‘ n why Mr. Green’s book tends 
. veen two stools. He hasn’t 
pute m= up his mind whether he 
fants t 


rite a novel of action or one 
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of reflection. It is possible to combien 
the two, but the combination here is 
a little uneasy. 

The reason for this, I think, is 
that the theme of the book’s action 
is unconvincing, while the theme of 
its thinking is reasonable enough. 
The two thus fail to “get together.”’ 
We are given a successful English 
business man who has trade con- 
nections with Germany. Visiting his 
Berlin agent just before the war opens, 
this business man Foss finds that his 
agent Von Pless, with others, has 
hatched a scheme for the assassination 
of Hitler. All they now want is an 
assassin! Will Foss provide one? 

It does not strike me as probable 
that conspirators in a police-ridden 
country like Germany would confide 
their intentions to an outsider or that 
a well-to-do Englishman of affairs 
would, for the sake of a cash considera- 
tion, agree to find the assassin. 

No. However skilfully Mr. Green 
may present this situation—and he 
does present it skilfully—lI find it hard 
to swallow; and thus I begin the 
whole matter with my mind refusing 
the assent which is necessary to 
complete enjoyment. 


GESTAPO IN ENGLAND 

We are shown the Gestapo in pos™ 
session of the secret. Weare givena 
Gestapo agent visiting Foss, pretend- 
ing to be a certain Rennenburg whom 
Von Pless was to send to discuss the 
matter. We have some exciting 
moments as bogus Rennenburg’s 
minor thugs pursue the assassin whom 
Foss has hired and other people who 
find themselves drawn into the plot. 

If we could accept the presence 
of these people at all in England on 
this particular mission, then Mr. 
Green’s handling of their psychological 
reaction to English life is interesting 
and convincing. The scene in which 
the chief Gestapo agent is caused for 
a moment to doubt all those myths 
of blood and race on which his being 
was founded is excellent. ‘‘As he 
stared at Foss’s sullen little figure, he 
felt within himself a cool, refreshing 
conviction that there were two worlds : 
the tense one in which he had existed 
for seven years, and another—an easy 
one, badly regulated, full of a curious 
confusion of good and evil, justice 
and injustice, poverty and wealth, 
misery and happiness—which repre- 
sented mankind. It was the large, 
normal world, and it had some rich 
potentiality which gave it hope. The 
other—his own—was insane.’’ 

To present the fight between 
these two worlds—both physical and 
mental—is Mr. Green’s aim; and 
though he makes an excellent shot, I 
don’t feel that he gets a bull. 


* 





ANY minds have contributed 
to making the translations in 
A Book of Russian Verse (Macmillan, 
8s. €d.), including that of the editor, 
Dr. C. M. Bowra. All translation of 
poetry is inevitably a compromise, a 
makeshift, as far as the magic of the 
original words is concerned; but what 
can force its way through translation, 
even mediocre translation, if it is in 
bulk, as here, is some glimpse of a 
national landscape, character and way 
of life. This certainly occurs in the 
present collection. The most success- 
ful of the translators are, as might be 
expected, Maurice Baring and V. de S. 
Pinto, while Dr. Bowra achieves his 
own greatest success in Esenin’s Herd 
of Horses : 


Over the quiet water their heads 
strain; 

The moon has caught them in a 
silver rein. 


The anthology is an inducement to 
learn Russian, Via Eka Rs 





Once upon a time... 


. we used to fling our clubs into the 
back of the car and make for the Ist tee 
toying with ingenuous hope ., . for surely 
the magic moment had at last arrived when 
we would keep our heads glued down and 
swing so slowly that the ball would be 
caught unawares ? Golf was a grand game, 
good to play but equally good to remember. 
That first shot with the new spoon, that 
seemed to have taken wing for ever. That 
heavenly evening on a seaside course (was 
it Harlech, or Saunton?) when nothing 
could go wrong. That two at the short hole 
Bernard Darwin praised . . . Tired and thirsty, 
we were happy members of a friendly Par- 
liament, the 19th, where theories blossomed 
and. the sole Opposition was an ancient 
military man with the curious name of Bogey. 
And when our other enemy is completely in 
the bag, we shall head once more for the Ist, 
probably in light aeroplanes, and certainly in 
tweeds as comfortable as battle-dress and 
forty times nicer, from 


MOSS BROS 


& CO.LTO. 





COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


And at Bristol, Manchester, Aldershot, Salisbury, Bournemouth, York,’ etc. 








“Bicycles are like 
football teams” 


says 
George Allison 


















famous Arsenal F.C 
Manager, who has re- 
cently given sporting 
broadcasts to troops in 
North Africa. 


“Bicycles and football 
teams should be strong, 
fast, good to look at, and 
put together by experts. 
The one with the most 
points wins - qualityalways 
scores !” 





The Hercules Cycle and Motor Co., Ltd.... Aston... Birmingham 
ROODRIERE HLTA 
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X PERIMENTAL lengths of fabrics, 
displayed by the Wool Secretariat, 
show recent developments from the 
research laboratories of the woollen 

manufacturers. Mills are continuing with 
their work of evolving new weaves and 
methods of printing in small research 
workrooms, ready to pick up the threads 
of the fashion trade immediately the great 
switch-over takes place after the war. 
Their machinery is, of course, being almost 
all devoted, at present, to war needs, and 
research for purely war purposes has 
already achieved a great deal. A new 
process for preventing shrinkage offers 
immense possibilities, especially in the 
ranges of lingerie and sports fabrics for 
post-war where constant washing is neces- 
sary and where a cloth with absorbent 
properties is required. This same process 
takes away the “tickle” and gives a matt 
surface that is impervious to oil and 
fumes, offering great scope for all manner 
of household uses. In the exhibition there 
is a sample of a superfine white Bedford 
cord that would make splendid tailored 
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Tailored shirt in fine wool with smoke pear! buttons from 


Liberty. Feathered sailor from Erik 


WORSTED 1 


@ (Left) Navy barathea, a closely-woven, hard-wearing woollen, 


cut on redingote lines 


@ (Above) Another of the fitted coats in a grey worsted that 
will wear as long as a man’s suit. 


slacks, shorts and _ shirts. 
gossamer white wools, in fancy 
are shown ready for housecoats, 


nightgowns and evening dresses. 


fold and gather like the most dia} 
of chiffons. Furnishing duvetines 
wool taffetas are printed with th 
of colour hitherto associated with 
There is an exceptionally heavy « 
for curtains and draperies with tl 
of a matt velvet that hangs in 
folds, is dyed in bright shades an 
designs. The white looks like does 
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splendid evening coats—one of | 
sures in store. 

When you see a few of the 
which wool is put in war, you reé 
wool of all kinds, even the ordina: 
cal wool fabric, is in short supply 
from uniforms and blankets, wool 
to replace rubber in many 1 
Wool felt grommets are used on 2 


vehicles, wool makes the knee-pac! 
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DESIGN FOR THE SMALL WOMAN . . Small Women’s Clothes—First Floor. 


A charming summer frock in an original print, the model is in black on 
pastel pink; also available in pastel plain shades with piping to contrast. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WIGMORE ST., W.| 


LANgham 4444, (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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of all sizes are made in wool, 
specially treated and com- 
pressed. The hat-makers have 
been turned on to making 
gear-box covers from wool, 
and the blocks on which the 
children’s hats were made 
have been cut down to make 
hawser-holders. Which all 
goes to show why you may 
not be able to get just what 
you want when you want it, 
in the shops. The wool story 
will, in its entirety, make a 
fascinating tale after the war 
is over. 

There were fortunately 
good stocks of high quality 
woollen materials in the coun- 
try at the outbreak of war, 
and the summer shows in 
London contain some out- 
standing examples of suitings 
and tweeds. Fine, closely- 
woven materials are more in 
evidence than tweeds, though 
there is quite a considerable 
showing of Shetland tweed and Harris for real 
country clothes. Everywhere, it is the neat 
designs in mixed neutral colours, usually two 
at a time, that are fashionable and also some 
pretty soft blues—ice blues and the iris blue 
shades. Molyneux shows tweeds in the oat- 
meal and brown combinations he is so fond of, 
also grey flannel and navy baratheas. Hardy 
Amies makes suits in ice and iris blue 
Shetland tweed, very soft and light with a 
herring-bone weave. His suit in dark clerical 
grey flannel is stunning. The jacket is 
longish, waisted and has a pocket on the 
right hip and a breast pocket on the opposite 
side. He shows this with a crisp white shirt. 
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Handknits from Walpole’s for the babies :—Waisted white frock in plain knitting 
with triangles of openwork; a matinee coat with squared shoulders and a ribbed 
yoke ; and a cardigan with pads on the shoulders like mama’s 


Molyneux shows his paler grey flannel with a 
navy and white spot blouse. All these greys, 
browns and blues look smart with the chestnut 
brown leather and crocodile shoes and acces- 
sories that are most in evidence. Black shoes 
and bags are very difficult to get hold of. 


a dresses are being made in 
herring-bone and check suitings in two 
tones of one neutral colour, brown or grey. 
There are also tropical suitings, fine in texture, 
as heavy as silk, originally made for export 
and now released for the home market, 
and these make some tailored summer frocks. 
Whipcord, dyed in the yellow of a huntsman’s 
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waistcoat, or in hunting pink 
is used by Travella in ap 
outstanding series of coats 
both short and long. There 
are short, double-breasted 
reefer jackets with turn-dowy 
collars, fitted cardigan jac ‘<ets, 
buttoning down the front, long 
straight topcoats. This ma. 
terial wears for ever ard js 
absolutely wind-proof. ‘hen 
there is the topcoat of F ardy 
Amies’s in a suiting, so lark 
a grey it is almost black. and 
so fine and pliable it cc. be 
treated almost like a ! savy 
crépe de Chine. These ar: the 
type of firmly woven f: drics 
that are the crux oi the 
summer styles. 

Woollen crépes anc jer- 
seys for dresses are sho 1 in 
plain colours, either the | ight 
pastels, mushroom brov. i or 
black. There are also |:and- 
woven woollens in a honey- 
comb weave which make .ome 
very smart jumper suits with the front in a 
pale colour and the rest in dark. Some imes 
the yoke is in a third colour with a banc of a 
fourth separating it from the stone or ice blue 
which makes the rest of the front. Some fine 
honeycomb woollens are used for shirts. 
There is an excellent one with a square yoke 
of stone or ice blue and the short sleeves, 
back, and box-pleated front in black. Some- 
times the yoke is in the dark colour and the 
two pleated fronts in the pale. This, worn 
with a black skirt, looks exactly like the top 
of a dress. Checked blouses, like checked 
tweeds, seem largely to have disappeared. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “‘Crossword No. 743, Country Lire, 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the 


CROSSWORD No. 743 


Solutions 


first post on Thursday, April 27, 1944. 


Nott.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS. 


1 and 26. The gambler’s poultry (5, 3, 6) 

5. Comes to an end (6) 

9. The procrastinator’s favourite phrase ? (4, 4 

10. Frightened of the wound it starts with, 
perhaps (6) 

11. So no time? (anagr.) (8) 





ie OR Spring, 

Summer and é 
Autumn, charm- 
ingly designed 
Barri maternity 
dress in navy 
and white 
novelty fabric 
with short coat 
to match. 





Send 6d. for illustrated 
catalogue of Maternity 
Models. 


\ 








12. Mussolini by another name (6) 

14. Horses or cattle fleeing when 10 (10) 

18. All the details (under cover or in the open: 
air? ) (3, 3, 

22. Science of morals (6) 

23. Network hold-all (8) 

24. Astringent substance found in oak-bark (6) 

25. Treat sligbtingly when I’m twice in the south 
east (8) 

27. Bitter-tasting plant (8) 


DOWN. 


. An austerity meal indeed if taken with Duke 
Humphrey (6) 

First English printer (6) 

Pertaining to Sirius, and not quite so thick! 


— 


ow bt 


_— 


. No, I’m not in a word meaning appointment 
(10) . 
6. X. E. dead? Oh, it went beyond that even: 
(8) 
7. Mediterranean island (8) 
8. ‘‘When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no —— for me.” a. i 
—C. G. Rossetti (3, 5) 
13. Sing about the matter, though you’. * only 4 
superficial knowledge of it (10) 
15. Turned aside, or just amused (8) 
16. Debility (8) 
17. One may so qualify the tortoise (8 











BA BF R || MODELS 


obtainable only at 


Name 





19. Place of Paolo and Francesca’s love 
20. Mildew (6) 





Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


21. A brown study (6) 


— 











THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS UT 


51.NEW BOND ST WIL. 





SOLUTION TO No. 742. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of April 14, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, A pail of water; 8, Phial; 9, A bad dream; 11, Jrish 
bulls; 12, Step; 14, So easy; 15, Osculate; 17, Out and in; 19, Absent; 
22, Elan; 23, Timber beam; 25, Solferino; 26, Okapi; 27, Crust of bread. 
DOWN.—1, Aniline; 2, All this and; 3, League; 4, Fearless; 5, Aids; 
6, Electra; 7, April showers; 10, My pretty maid; 13, Cumbersome; 
16, Filipino; 18, Trailer; 20, Emerald; 21, Absorb; 24, Sees. 


1 1S 


The winner of Crossword No. 7 | * 
Miss D. E. M. Turner, 
Hillcliffe, 

Woolton, Liverpool. 
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sted for Town and Country the world’s best Furs. 
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the of the suits of character We still have a collection of © 
‘ lovely models made of pre-war — 
i be che ysen from the pelts—AND the choicest HATS 
1 in new Spring collection in’ London. " 
ight at Derrys. 
: _ | NATIONAL: 
nd- It is a particularly smart de- 
os Aes amen FUR COMPANY j 
1ey- sign in checks, man-tailored al 
— orthe in fine texture cloths and : rj Fur specialists since 1878. 
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mes personal suitable alike for country - é fg BROMPT 
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south “s Ss. h oun 
Most generously cut, this 
Duke Ej rm ix orce lovely housecoat has a vol- 
uminous wrapover skirt and 
bad sleeves gathered into a tailored 
_ US.A wrist band. Glorious floral 
tment designs printed on a heavy 
quality cotton in shades of 
even ! blue, purple, fuchsia, pink 
Ou or OQ ou or. and gold on a dark ground 
Sizes 34-38 bust 
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oe fF ¢ . @ t of ‘ from loom to consumer; we 
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! finest linens in the land ‘ 
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JOYCE (CALIFORNIA) LIMITED, 17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.!. (WHOLESALE ONLY) (CALIFORNI A) 


